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FOREWORD 

The Algerian war will soon be entering on its eighth 
year. Not a day passes that does not see the world's great 
newspapers reporting on the military, political and 
diplomatic aspects of the struggle which our people are 
waging against French colonialism. Today interest is 
concentrated on the possibilities of a peaceful, negotiated 
solution of the Algerian problem. 

Algeria is on her way to independence. Nobody 
dreams of questioning that, and the French President 
has publicly admitted it. The question that remains to 
be answered is how Algeria will accede to that inde- 
pendent status with or without the frank and straight- 
forward aid of France? 

The independence of Algeria does not rule out co- 
operation with France. It calls for it, in the interests of 
our two peoples. This co-operation will be fruitful, 
particularly in the economic and cultural fields, if it is 
based on the equality and the dignity of the two 
partners. 

It is thus at a decisive moment that Mrs. Tanya 
Matthews is contributing by her book to the study of 
the events which can help people really to understand 
the Algerian problem. Her interpretation of the facts and 
her analyses of the developments must be added to the 
record which is not yet finished of the living and 
revolutionary Algeria. 
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It is more for the reader than myself to form a political 
judgment on anything that is written about Algeria. All 
the same, knowing the importance of the facts, I believe 
that WAR IN ALGERIA constitutes a frank and useful 
attempt at a better understanding of the drama which 
has been thrust on our country. In this sense Mrs. Tanya 
Matthews has struck a blow for peace. 

Tunis, October, 1961. 

M'hammed Yazid, 
Minister of Information, 
Provisional Government of the Algerian 
Republic. 



INTRODUCTION 



T 

JL HE Algerian war is now in its eighth year. For 
a good part of that period, half a million French troops 
have been stationed on the far side of the Mediterranean 
in an attempt to master the rebels. Military men, and 
civilians, have announced at intervals down those years 
that the operations had entered their last quarter of an 
hour. By mid-1961, that last quarter of an hour which 
separated the French from a military victory seemed as 
far away as ever it did. 

Those seven years have brought their horrors to both 
sides in the conflict. I can think of a Frenchman, a 
farmer on the outskirts of an upcountry town, whose 
only son was murdered by the F.L.N. four years ago. He 
is now the only European landed proprietor left in the 
neighbourhood; seventeen of his neighbours have had 
their houses burned down and have left. Here is the 
routine he and his wife follow to save themselves from 
a similar catastrophe. They listen to the wireless together 
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till eleven p.m.; then Madame goes to bed and her hus- 
band mounts guard with a gun for three hours. At two 
a.m. he wakes her up to relieve him; he takes over again 
after another three hours and so it goes on till dawn 
breaks. It isn't much of a life but up and down the coun- 
try side Algeria Europeans are following a similar exis- 
tence, sleeping (if they do sleep) with a gun, a bandolier 
of cartridges and a torch beside their beds. Not every- 
where have so many French homes been burned : quite 
a number of the Europeans (though they would never 
admit it) have found it safer to pay tribute to the F.L.N. 
Now turn to the Moslem side, and remember that the 
Moslems, not the Europeans, are the original inhabitants 
of the country. Something like two million Moslems, or 
more nearly a quarter than a fifth of the Moslem popula- 
tion of Algeria have been removed from their homes in 
the operational areas by the French army and resettled 
in so called 'regroupment camps'. Some of these camps 
are as admirably run as any enterprise of this kind can 
be; others, and even right-wing Europeans will admit 
it, are odious. There is not enough land for the regrouped 
populations to till and there is no good pasturage for 
their cattle; the best pasturage is, of course, in the moun- 
tains, which are operational areas. I have heard of one 
camp where the numbers of the inmates' cattle have 
fallen by more than fifty per cent from 1959 to 1960, and 
I believe there are others where the reduction is even 
greater. The French do, it is true, hand out a ration of 
grain to the regrouped populations, which keeps them 
from starving, but they do not like to make this dole too 
generous for fear that the recipients might pass it on to 
the rebels. 
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To the eyes of a Moslem, the Algeria of today must 
bear an astonishing resemblance to the Russia of Stalin. 
In Stalin's Russia, you could hardly find a family with- 
out a relation or a friend who had been arrested or ques- 
tioned on a political charge or sent to a concentration 
camp. In today's Algeria, you will find very few Moslem 
families without members or friends who have been 
either arrested or imprisoned or regrouped, or have join- 
ed the rebel forces, or died fighting with them, or who 
have been otherwise killed or tortured in search of infor- 
mation. For down the years of the war, torture has been 
a constant practice by the French information services; 
there is much too much evidence on the subject to per- 
mit any plausible denial. The French may argue 
which is a fact that the rebels have also employed tor- 
ture and mutilation. But that is a very poor excuse for a 
people that claims to be cariying the banner of civilisa- 
tion. And what of the the effect on the men who are 
called to carry out the torture? 

The effects of the Algerian war have been felt far out- 
side North Africa. The drafts and supplies which France 
has had to send across the Mediterranean have gravely 
depleted her forces at home and in Germany and have 
seriously reduced her value as a member of N.A.T.O. 
Four years after its outbreak, the war led to a European 
revolt in Algiers which resulted in the overthrow of the 
fourth French Republic and the coming to power of 
General de Gaulle; and that revolt was not the last. 
The General's finally announced policy of granting self- 
determination to the Algerians may have won him over- 
whelming support from the civil population at home but 
it crucially divided the officers of the French regular 
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army and it aroused furious opposition among the 
Europeans of Algeria. 

Sun Yat-Sen said a long time ago : "All wars end 
in peace negotiations. Why not negotiate first?' 
Seven years of unsuccessful French attempts to put 
down the Algerian rebels have made it plain that the 
only way the French can end the war is by talks, and that 
the only people it is reasonable to talk to are the leaders 
of the rebellion, the F.L.N. There have been secret con- 
tacts between the two sides since soon after the war 
started; semi-open talks at Melun in 1960 and official 
negotiations at Evian this year. The gravest danger of 
any final breakdown in these negotiations is that it may 
lead to the thing everyone involved is desirous of avoid- 
ing ; the internationalisation of the Algerian war. Ferhat 
Abbas, till August 1961 Premier of the Provisional 
Government of the Algerian Republic, is no Commun- 
ist : he is the very picture of a French Radical. Yet he 
visited both Moscow and Peking in 1960 and from 
both capitals had assurances that they would supply aid 
to the Algerian forces, if it were needed. President Bour- 
guiba of Tunisia, through whose territory any Eastern 
aid would probably have to come, is as far from being a 
Communist as Ferhat Abbas. Yet in October 1960 (when 
things between the French and the F.L.N. seemed very 
bad) he told the Tunisian National Assembly that should 
aid for the rebels from the Communist countries arrive in 
Tunisia, he could not take the responsibility of refusing 
to allow it to get through to them. If that aid did arrive, 
and if the French tried to stop it on the way, the inter- 
national consequences might be disastrous. 

This little book is an attempt to examine the origins 
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and history of the Algerian war. It deals first with the 
nature and origins of Algeria, then with the French con- 
quest in 1830 and the subsequent European colonisa- 
tion; with the growing demands by the Algerian 
Moslems for a greater part in running the country and 
the rejection or deformation of these demands under 
pressure from the European settlers; and, finally, with 
the outbreak and development of the rebellion and the 
various attempts to solve it. 

Of course there were people who saw the danger of 
what was happening before the rebellion came: one 
such was Mgr. Duval, Archbishop of Algiers. Speaking 
in 1954, a month or two before the rebellion broke out, 
he said : If we want to spare ourselves a tidal wave of 
the masses, we must take bold and generous steps on the 
path of social reconstruction. Algeria is a poor country. 
In a poor country, you don't make a display of your 
affluence when the poor lack bread, clothes and shelter. 
Wealth which is not deeply concerned with social 
matters destroys itself and leads society to the worst 
catastrophes/ 

There were also Churchmen who analysed the rea- 
sons for what had happened after the event, such as the 
Abb Berenguer, cur^ of Montagnac, near Oran. He said 
that Algerian Frenchmen were unable to think of them- 
selves as other than undisputed masters : you could still 
hear them speaking with contempt of the Moslems as 
ratons (little rats) or bicots (nigs); a knowing smile spread 
on their faces when they spoke of 'our Moslem 
brethren'. The Abb6 went on : 'The clergy bear an 
appalling responsibility for all this. They haven't taught, 
by preaching and example, the practical requirements of 
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Christianity in Algeria; they haven't flung themselves 
into a war to the death against the prevailing racism/ 
But then it should be said that the Abbe Berenguer 
was expelled by the Algerian civil authorities after this 
rather frank piece of writing. 
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I 



Early History 



ALGERIA, if its Saharan territories are ex- 
cluded, is about half the size of France. Its physical lay- 
out makes it resemble a four-layer sandwich, with the 
bread running roughly east and west. The most northerly 
layer is a fertile coastal plain, often broken up by hills 
which run right down to the sea. The second layer is a 
first series of mountains. The third layer, south of these 
mountains, is a high plain, much of which is cultivable or 
pasture land, though as it runs southwards it turns into 
steppe. The fourth layer of the sandwich is a second 
seiies of mountains, and south of these lies the Sahara. 
Its climate makes Algeria a joy to the visitor, though 
only too often a trial to the farmer. Summer, from June 
to September, is hot and dry, with temperatures running 
up to 100 F. and over. In winter there is snow on the 
heights. But droughts are frequent even outside the sum- 
mer months there was a disastrous one in the 1960-61 
season and the soil is insufficient and almost every- 



where suffers from erosion because of the lack of woods 
and of undergrowth. The equivalent of 100,000 acres of 
land is thus carried away into the sea every year, and 
reafforestation as in adjoining Tunisia and Morocco 
is a crying need. 

Apart from its agricultural production, which includes 
a large output of excellent quality wine, Algeria has 
mineral resources. There is petrol and natural gas in the 
Algerian Sahara. There are iron deposits estimated at 
hundreds of millions of tons near Tindouf , on the Moroc- 
can frontier, and that is by no means the only place 
where iron is found. There are also zinc and antimony, 
mercury and manganese, high quality phosphates which 
would lay the foundations of a flourishing chemical in- 
dustry, and salt. 

But the outstanding fact and the principal problem in 
Algeria the problem which led to the seven years long 
war is the make-up of its population. This consists of 
roughly a million Europeans and nine million Moslems, 
The Europeans, almost all of whom speak French and 
think of themselves as Frenchmen, are the descendants 
of the colonists of various origins who settled in the 
country after France landed there in 1830. The Moslems, 
a high proportion of whom speak Arabic and think of 
themselves as Arabs, are the descendants of the original 
inhabitants of the country. There is a very big income 
difference between these two groups. Ninety per cent 
of the Europeans enjoy incomes either greater than or 
not less than half the average income of Metropolitan 
France. A high proportion of the Moslems have to live 
on not more than one-tenth of the average French 
income; in fact they border on starvation. 



It has been said that Algeria's Europeans, almost all 
of whom enjoy French citizenship, think of themselves 
as Frenchmen. This statement needs a proviso: they 
regard themselves as Frenchmen with a difference. The 
Frenchmen of France, the men who over the years have 
been talking of concessions to the Moslems, they look 
upon as 'softies'. That does not mean that there are not 
liberals among the Algerian French, prepared to colla- 
borate with the other community; Jacques Chevalier, 
former mayor of Algiers, is one. As a whole, however, 
the settlers share something of the same fears that the 
whites of South Africa have experienced since the 
'twenties, and there is not a little ground for them. If the 
birth-rates of the two groups continue at the same rates 
as now, the year 1980 will see a European population of 
1,200,000 and a Moslem population of more than 18 
million, while at the turn of the century there will be 
36 million Moslems against 1,400,000 Europeans in 
Algeria. Unless by some means or other they can retain 
their privileges continued French dominance, with the 
Moslems deprived of the vote, seemed the way thirty 
or forty years ago, but integration with France has been 
the nostrum since 1958 the settlers envisage them- 
selves drowned in a Moslem sea. A few moments* con- 
versation with an average European will show you the 
degree of his conservatism. 'Natives over forty are 
all right', he will tell you (seven years after the war start- 
ed he will still be employing the word 'native'). 'The 
younger natives are impossible, though', he will add. 

In historical times, the first known people of Algeria 
were the Berbers, a white race believed to be akin to the 



nations of southern Europe. Berbers, with a small admix- 
ture of Arab and Negro blood, still form the vast 
majority of Algeria's Moslem inhabitants. Their lan- 
guage, which today is spoken only in certain mountain 
areas, is regarded as a member of the Hamito-Semitic 
group and thought to be related to ancient Egyptian. 
The original basis of Berber society was the great patri- 
archal family, and a collection of these families made a 
tribe. 

French right-wing politicians have been at pains to 
assert that there is not and never has been any Algerian 
nation. General de Gaulle has made the same remark 
himself, and so did Ferhat Abbas, in the days before 
World War I, when he was in favour of the integration of 
Algeria with France. If a nation means a people with a 
recognisable identity and a common language whose 
rulers have administered the same tract of territory over 
a long and continuous period of time, very few present- 
day nations could maintain their right to the name. Tiny 
Albania, for instance, whose nationhood no-one dis- 
putes, had known only two periods of common adminis- 
tration in the twenty centuries which preceded the 
Powers' installation of Prince William of Wied as her 
ruler in 1912. The first was in the centuries before Christ 
when she formed the core of the Illyrian Empire; the 
second was the few decades at the end of the Middle 
Ages when Skanderbeg led her people in a magnificent 
revolt against the invading Turks. So let us leave aside 
the theoretical question and briefly trace the record of 
the territory which is now known as Algeria. 

In the third century B.C., the tribes which lived there 



united into two kingdoms which eventually combined to 
form the kingdom of Numidia. Its monarch, Massinissa, 
allied himself with the Romans against Carthage in the 
second Punic war (218-202 B.C.) and in 150 B.C. Numidia 
could mobilise an army of 150,000 men. After Mas- 
sinissa's death, the Romans split Numidia into three 
kingdoms, and made war on Jugurtha (109-106 B.C.) when 
he tried to reconstitute it. A French historian's comment 
is that just as Rome killed the adult Carthaginian civil- 
isation, she wiped out the germ which might have given 
rise to a great Numidian culture. 

In any case, in the centuries that followed there was 
a series of Numidian revolts against Rome. There were of 
course periods of peace; Christianity came and St. Augus- 
tine, one of its greatest theologians, was an Algerian 
Berber who became bishop of Hippo, near present-day 
Bone. 

The seventh century brought the Arab conquest, and 
against that too the Berbers rose. One of their leaders was 
a woman, the Kahena, Princess of the Aur&s mountains. 
The next century saw the revolt of the Kharidjite heresy 
against the Damascus caliphate, and a series of Moslem 
Berber kingdoms were set up: Bougie, the capital of 
one of these, had 100,000 inhabitants. Finally, in the 
twelfth century, present-day Algeria became part of the 
empire of the Moroccan Almohade dynasty but even 
against that there were risings. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, after the recon- 
quest of Spain from the Moslems, King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella started to turn the tables by invading 
North Africa. The city of Algiers took alarm and 
appealed for help to two corsairs, Baba Aroudj and 



Kheireddine, who from their base in the Greek islands 
plied the profitable trade of piracy against Christian mer- 
chant ships. Kheireddine had the Turkish Sultan in Con- 
stantinople recognise him as Turkish Beylerbey, or 
Pasher, of present-day Algeria a title which was 
changed two centuries later to that of Dey. And in re- 
turn for his acceptance of Turkish suzerainty, the Sultan 
sent him Turkish troops with which to put down the re- 
volts which soon faced him. 

The feudal State of Algeria its Deys were the elected 
representatives of its ruling castes of corsairs and Turk- 
ish troops was theoretically subject to Constantinople. 
But by the eighteenth century it was treating on an equal 
footing with the Great Powers of Europe. England, 
France and Spain had their diplomatic representatives 
there. The nascent United States was one of the Powers 
which, in addition to buying its representatives in, 
agreed to pay an annual tribute to insure its merchant 
ships against the attentions of the Algerian corsairs. An 
English traveller who visited the country about this time 
talks among other things of the richness of the Mitidja 
plain, behind Algiers, which French right-wing propa- 
ganda would have it was transformed from a desert by 
French colonisation. The Englishman describes it as pro- 
ducing Tiemp, henna, fruit, roots, rice and every variety 
of grain'. At the end of the century, the principal Alger- 
ian ports are reported to have exported in one year 
100,000 quintals of wheat, barley and vegetables, as well 
as wool and leather exports. 

For various reasons, the last twenty-five years of their 
rule saw the Deys in an increasingly weak position. 
In. 1819 an Anglo-French fleet forced the Dey of the time 
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to ban corsair activities. In a book published in 1828, 
the American consul, Shaler, suggested that England 
should colonise Algeria. After his breach with England 
in 1806, Napoleon spent some time planning an attack 
on the country. Colonisation may have been less in his 
mind than striking a blow at England which as a result 
of the British blockade of revolutionary France, had 
become the chief customer for Algeria's exports. In any 
case, Napoleon's plans formed the basis of those used by 
the French forces when, on the orders of the right-wing 
King Charles X, they landed in Algeria in June 1830. 

The French landing in Algeria was something of an 
accident. There is no reason to believe that Charles X 
had any intention of taking the country over. His motives 
were quite different. He knew that as a would-be 
absolute ruler he was unpopular with his subjects at 
home. He thought that an overseas expedition, with the 
prospect of plentiful booty (which certainly mater- 
ialised) would put the army in his pocket and make them 
prepared to crack down on the liberal elements in France 
later. He also thought that a resounding overseas vic- 
tory would be popular with the bourgeoisie, since it 
would open the Algerian market to them again. 

The pretext used for the landing was a series of events 
going back some time. Two Algerian Jewish mer- 
chants, Bacri and Busrach, had supplied France under 
the Directory with wheat, thanks to advances from 
the Dey. The wheat had never been paid for and the 
sum due, with interest, had mounted in 1817 to about one 
million pounds. The Dey eventually agreed to a deal 
under which this figure should be reduced, but the sum 



finally paid by the French to Bacri was cut yet further 
and Bacri never paid the Dey his quota. As may be 
imagined, the affair led to interminable diplomatic 
correspondence. 

On 18 April, 1827, the French Consul in Algiers had 
an audience with the Dey. The Dey complained that 
Charles X had never answered his letters on the wheat 
deal and on other subjects. The Consul was hardly diplo- 
matic in his reply. He said that it was beneath the French 
King to write to a mere Dey. The Dey retorted by strik- 
ing the Consul over the face with a fly-whisk; and 
France's answer was to send an ultimatum which the 
Dey could not possibly accept and, as a follow-up, to 
declare war on Algeria. 

There was no question yet, however, of an expedition 
to Algeria. France declared a blockade of the country, 
which lasted for three years, cost her a million 
pounds a year and was violently unpopular with French 
firms which had an Algerian market. The decision to 
make a landing was taken by Charles X in January 1830, 
but the French Parliament were not told of it. They were 
quietly dissolved in May, 1830 after having voted the 
annual credits for the blockade. 

The expedition landed at Sidi Ferruch, eighteen miles 
west of Algiers, under General Count de Bourmont, on 
14 June. The result should have been a foregone con- 
clusion : that obviously was the impression of one enter- 
prising Marseilles business man, who offered berths and 
full board in a pleasure boat for 15 francs a day to see the 
bombardment of Algiers and the landing of the French 
troops. In fact, the expeditionary force met with bitter 
resistance. Its total strength was 35,000 men, yet it took 
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three weeks to fight its way over the eighteen miles to 
Algiers. In a report signed by de Bourmont on 1 
September, he estimated the French dead at 1,200 and 
the total losses at more than 6,000. By that date, incident- 
ally, Charles X had lost his throne. Despite his victory, 
he had been overturned by his subjects at the end of 
July and replaced by King Louis-Philippe. 

The fall of Algiers on 4 July and the surrender of the 
Dey's Government were the ostensible objects of the 
French expedition. The landing had been represented 
to England as a purely punitive affair, and it should have 
stopped at that. This was implied in the Order of the 
Day issued by de Bourmont on the morrow of the Dey's 
capitulation; it said that the Convention signed with the 
Dey concerned only the handing over of Algiers, its 
forts and its Casbah. There was no question of any trans- 
fer of sovereignty, which would in any case have re- 
quired the consent of the Turkish Sultan in Constanti- 
nople. What is more, de Bourmont was prodigal in as- 
surances of goodwill all round. He assured all the soldiers 
of the Turkish militia of the same advantages and the 
same protection as civilians. He promised that the exer- 
cise of the Moslem religion would continue unrestrained. 
He undertook that inhabitants of all classes would 
remain perfectly free, and that no attempt would be 
made to interfere with their properties, trade or industry. 

Alas, Louis-Philippe and his advisers thought they 
could profit from the collapse of the Dey's power by tak- 
ing his place, and within a matter of days de Bourmont 
was breaking his promises wholesale. After seizing the 
2,000,000 gold resources of the Algerian treasury, he 
expelled the 1,300 unmarried members of the Turkish 



militia, whose protection was included in the Conven- 
tion. On 30 July it was the turn of the married militia 
members, with their families, to be expelled 'to prevent 
an insurrection'. On 31 July two 'conspirators' were 
sentenced to death after a lightning trial and the estab- 
lishment of special courts was decreed. On 8 Sept- 
ember, de Bourmont confiscated habbous properties, des- 
tined to provide for the maintenance of religion and the 
teaching of the Koran, and other properties were soon 
dealt with in the same way. To be fair to the French, 
they waited until 1832 before the Quetchaoua mosque 
was seized and turned into the Catholic cathedral of 
Algiers. 

The way the wind was blowing can be seen from the 
directive which Marshal Gerard, after consultation with 
Louis-Philippe, sent to the head of the army in Africa. 
He said that the Government intended to keep Algeria 
in order to provide 'a great overflow for our surplus 
population, and for the export of our manufactured pro- 
ducts'. Marshal Bugeaud, a later Governor-General in 
Algeria, expressed very simply the criteria that were 
necessary to take over the property of Algeria's native 
Moslems for the benefit of French or other immigrant 
settlers. He said : 'Settlers must be put wherever there 
is good water and fertile land, Don't worry who it be- 
longs to/ 

So it is not surprising that the Commission on Africa 
appointed by Louis-Philippe in 1833 expressed itself in 
strong terms, saying that the French treatment of the 
natives in Algeria had flagrantly violated the terms of 
the Dey's solemn capitulation and the people's natural 
rights. The Commission went on: 'We have seized 
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private properties with no compensation; we have even 
forced expropriated proprietors to pay for the demolition 
of their houses. We have profaned mosques and graves. 
We have sent to their death, on mere hearsay and 
without trial, people whose guilt is extremely doubtful. 
We have murdered people carrying safe-conducts; killed 
off, on a mere suspicion, whole populations who have 
since been found innocent; we have put on their trial 
men regarded as holy in their countryside, because they 
have had the courage to speak up for their unhappy com- 
patriots. . . . We have surpassed in barbarity the bar- 
barians we came to civilise and we complain of having 
no success with them/ All the same, the Commission re- 
commended that France should stay on in Algeria. 

Naturally, under the circumstances, the Algerians did 
not give in to the French invaders overnight. Ahmed, the 
Bey of Constantine one of the three beyliks, or 
provinces, into which the country had been divided 
under Turkish rule stood out against them for seven 
years. His men turned the expeditionary force out of 
Bone in 1831. Their doggedness forced the French to 
spend five days in street fighting to capture Bougie. In 
1836 Ahmed's troops routed the first French attack on 
the city of Constantine itself; in the next year it was 
only after eight days of siege and house-to-house fight- 
ing that they lost the town to the invaders. Ahmed Bey 
took refuge with his former ministers and continued the 
fight in the Aur&s mountains till 1847. 

But real leadership of the resistance to the French 
came from the Emir Abd el-Qader, who belonged to a 
Moslem religious brotherhood, or tank, the Qadriya. His 
father, who was head of the Qadriya, had called the 
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Algerian people to a jehad, or holy war, against the 
French. Abd el-Qader was proclaimed emir in 1832 by 
a congress of tribes, and he progressively won more and 
more of the country over to him. 

Abd el-Qader was no mere simple soldier. He did in- 
deed form an army that was modern for its day, with 
artillery (and with no officers living on private means) : 
the khalifas of the eight khaUfaliks, or prefectures, into 
which his domains were divided, were ordered to raise 
militia (or moudfahediri) to give local support. But his 
views were far wider than that. He wanted to form an 
indisputable Algerian nation. To that end, he did his 
best to reform the Turkish administration, to make 
everyone equal before the law and to abolish feudalism 
in Algeria. His agents sold his people's crops abroad to 
buy arms and industrial material, for he set up forges 
and foundries where he made his own artillery, and fac- 
tories as well. Little by little he brought under his control 
all the land not in the hands of the French. In 1834 he 
signed with the French General Desmichels an agree- 
ment which gave him the title of emir and his represent- 
atives in Oran, Mostanagem and Algiers the designation 
of consuls. In 1837 he signed a treaty at Tafna with Mar- 
shal Bugeaud, which recognised his authority over all 
Algeria except the Constantine beylik where Ahmed 
Bey still ruled and the areas already settled by the 
French. 

Bugeaud, who had taken a bribe for signing that 
treaty and wanted to keep the matter quiet, counselled 
the French Chamber against ratifying the document he 
had himself signed; he advised that ten columns of 
10,000 men should be formed 'to prevent the natives 
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from sowing, cultivating, or reaping'. So the French 
Government back-pedalled and the war began again. 

Abd el-Qader gained some initial successes. He forced 
the French to evacuate a military camp they had built 
at Maison Carree, not ten miles from Algiers. Early in 
1840, his troops were besieging Mostanagem and 
attacking the suburbs of Oran. But one by one his town 
centres were occupied and by 1845 he was reduced to 
partisan warfare. Bugeaud, for his part, was ruthless in 
his campaign. His military methods included the whole- 
sale destruction of crops, trees, towns and villages, the 
cutting off of mens' ears and widespread massacres, while 
huge 'war taxes' were imposed on the impoverished 
population. 

Abd el-Qader surrendered in 1847, but Algerian resist- 
ance did not end with that. A whole series of insurrec- 
tions followed, with their trail of destructions, massacres 
and fines. Naturally the long drawn-out struggle drained 
the native Algerian economy dry. Sheep and cattle were 
lost by the million. The single insurrection of 1864-65 
reduced the land under crops by a quarter. The final ris- 
ing, which lasted a year, took place in 1870-71. It was 
followed by drastic measures against rebels. These in- 
cluded a 'war tax' on tribes that had been involved, 
equivalent to ten times the value of the annual taxation 
they normally paid, the confiscation of the lands of the 
guilty, and the collective confiscation of tribal lands ex- 
cept for those who could prove their innocence, which 
was often a difficult matter. It is not surprising to find a 
French expert stating that in the years between 1871 and 
1878 11,250,000 acres of lands were expropriated from 
the Moslems. 
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In 1848 the Second French Republic gave Algeria the 
status of three departments of France. By that time the 
European take-over had begun in earnest : as early as the 
start of the 'forties there were about thirty thousand 
European settlers in the country; the Algerian popula- 
tion was perhaps three million. One estimate has it that 
by 1848 one-third of the cultivable land of the country 
was in European hands. It is important to specify 
'European' and not French, for a high proportion of the 
newcomers were not of French origin though a French 
law of 1899 automatically conferred French nation- 
ality on second generation immigrants beginning with 
that year. Because the birth-rate in France was declin- 
ing, she did not in fact need an overseas outlet, and not 
more than half the new Algerian settlers were French. 
Many of them came from Spain, which was rent by civil 
strife in the nineteenth century; many from over-pop- 
ulated Malta; many from Italy, troubled by over-popula- 
tion and civil strife. 

The settlers very soon acquired a communal mentality, 
which was naturally strongly defensive. They criticised 
the Church for its effort to uplift and educate the Alger- 
ian Moslems. They criticised the army because its 'Arab 
bureaus' prevented them from buying native land. They 
bitterly criticised Emperor Napoleon III for his defence 
of native rights. Napoleon had written to the then 
Governor-General that Algeria was not a colony but an 
Arab kingdom. 'The natives have just as much right to 
my protection as the French', the Emperor said, 'and I 
am Emperor of the Arabs as well as of the French/ The 
settlers had no use for this Arab kingdom idea and as 
soon as the Empire fell in 1871 they forced the Governor- 
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General to resign and flee, stormed officials' houses, set 
up committees of public safety, sought to take up the 
Government themselves and even started shopping 
round among the foreign powers for a new protector. 

The Third Republic, however, treated the settlers very 
fairly. Almost immediately it gave them the right to elect 
from each department first a deputy to the French 
Parliament and then a senator as well and this number 
was later increased. In towns where the settlers were 
numerous, it gave them a municipal council and a 
mayor : the Moslems even when they formed the great 
majority of the population were represented by a mere 
handful of councillors. The Third Republic established 
assize courts in Algeria, on whose juries, naturally, only 
French citizens were eligible to serve. It passed a pro- 
perty law making it even easier for Europeans to acquire 
land, and it subsidised the settlers. Europeans were far 
less heavily taxed than Moslems, who in addition had to 
undertake forced labour such as work on the roads; and 
this position continued until Clemenceau's furiously 
contested law, just after World War I, put the two sides, 
in theory, on a footing of fiscal equality. 

As for the Moslems, Napoleon III in 1865 recognised 
them as French as French subjects, that is to say. They 
could acquire French citizenship by renouncing their 
personal status, which implied abandoning allegiance to 
Islamic law and the right to polygamy. Very few of them 
took advantage of this opportunity. The Moslems also 
became subject to a 'native code' which in wide tracts 
of the country gave the local French administrator the 
powers of a judge over them. Offences under this code 
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included talking against France or against the Govern- 
ment, or leaving their home town or village without 
permission. 

For all the subsidies, too few of the European settlers 
stayed on the land. A large number of settlers came from 
Alsace-Lorraine after its annexation by Germany in 1871; 
they were supposed to stay a minimum of five years on 
their plots, but many of them at once let the land to a 
fellah. The collapse in 1880 of the Algerian wine boom, 
which had started when the invasion of French vines by 
the disease of phylloxera facilitated the export of wine 
from Algeria to France, ruined a number of small pro- 
prietors. They drifted to the towns and were replaced 
by one big owner, who could afford to carry losses for a 
while, or by a company. 

Nonetheless by the turn of the century, the European 
population of Algeria exceeded 600,000 as against 
approximately four million Moslems. About the same 
time a sort of Algerian Parliament was set up in the so- 
called 'Financial Delegations' two-thirds European 
and one-third Moslem which allowed Algeria to vote 
its own Budget. Two years after the century began, a 
European speaker in the Financial Delegations expres- 
sed himself with some frankness on the education of the 
Moslems, which had of course long since begun, though 
they had far less chance of schooling than had the 
Europeans. The speaker said: In this country, where 
we lack money for our most urgent needs, have we the 
right to throw it away out of school windows?' 
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Between the Wars 
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UST before World War I, France imposed 
conscription on the Moslem inhabitants of Algeria. A 
group of Moslems took advantage of the fact to form the 
Young Algerian Party. The party did not think of oppos- 
ing military service. Its argument was that since the Mos- 
lems were now subjected to the same duties as their 
European fellows, they should enjoy something like the 
same rights. And the party called for the end of the 
'native code' and of fiscal inequality and for an increase in 
educational opportunities and in the number of Moslem 
representatives on municipal councils. The settlers firmly 
refused. The comment of French deputies on the 
demonstrations that followed the first sign of Algerian 
nationalism since the suppression of the 1870-71 revolt 
was that they were due to 'foreign agitators'. 

The Algerian soldiers who returned after the war had 
hoped for some sort of recompense for their services. A 
speaker in the French Senate didn't see it quite that way. 
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He said : 'The natives have done their duty by us and 
deserve their reward. But that doesn't mean it is neces- 
sary to take imprudent measures/ However Clemen- 
ceau, the great French war Premier introduced a law 
which made French citizenship more accessible to Mos- 
lems, allowed them wider participation in local govern- 
ment, where they won a share in the election of mayors, 
and also established fiscal equality between Moslems 
and Europeans. Modest as these measures were, they 
aroused the furious opposition of the settlers, who de- 
clared that they would 'put the natives above themselves 
and end up with France losing Algeria'. 

One of the returned Moslem conscripts, the son of a 
poor Tlemcen shoemaker named Messali Hadj, was un- 
able to find work at home : unemployment and under- 
employment is a chronic problem in Algeria. He went to 
Paris, held jobs in a number of Paris factories, and also 
attended courses at the Sorbonne. Messali, a handsome 
young man with a gift for oratory, joined the Communist 
Party, as was natural in the early twenties, and married 
a French Communist. In 1924 he helped Had] Abdel- 
kader, a member of the French Communist Party's com- 
mittee for the defence of the interests of North African 
Moslems, to found the North African Star, and in 
1927 took over the headship of the organisation him- 
self. ' 

The North African Star was a genuinely revolutionary 
party, though Messali little by little loosened its ties with 
the Communists. Most of its support came from Algerian 
workers in France, but it also had Tunisian and Moroc- 
can members. The Star was dissolved in 1929 for demand- 
ing independence for all North Africa but came to 
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the surface again in 1933 when it held a congress in 
France. The resolutions passed at this congress called 
for total independence for Algeria, the recall of French 
troops and the establishment of a National Revolution- 
ary Government. This body, among other tasks, would 
establish universal suffrage, confiscate large estates and 
distribute them to the peasants, and secure the return of 
banks, mines, railways, ports and public services to the 
Algerian State. 

Messali was doomed to spend a good deal of his life 
in prison. He was sent there in 1933 for 'reforming a 
dissolved association'. He was released after the French 
Popular Front election victory of 1936, and in 1937 
formed the Party of the Algerian People (the P.P.A.). 
The P.P.A., like the North African Star, drew most of its 
support from Algerian workers in France, and had a 
programme of independence, though it put forward no 
clear ideas for realising this. Soon after Messali returned 
to Algeria in the late summer of 1937 he was arrested 
again; he came out of prison in 1939 but was rearrested 
at the beginning of the war, and in 1941 was sentenced 
by the Vichy authorities to sixteen years' imprisonment. 
Messali Had] has very little influence in Algeria today; 
his importance lies in the fact that members of one of the 
organisations formed by him were eventually responsible 
for launching the war in Algeria. 

Revolutionism was by no means the only form of 
Algerian nationalism to come to the surface between the 
two wars. Another form was represented by the Society 
of Reformist Ulema (Doctors of Moslem Law) which was 
founded in 1931, with Abdelhamid ben Badis as its chief 
leader. In the independent primary schools established 
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by the Reformist Ulema, the children began their day by 
chanting in unison : Islam is my religion. Arabic is my 
language. Algeria is my country/ At that time, a number 
of Algerian Moslems had been won round to the idea that 
Algeria should be integrated with France, along lines 
which would eventually give the Moslem Algerian an 
equal voice with his French opposite number in the run- 
ning of the joint State. Ben Badis rejected this idea. He 
declared that because of the differences between them 
'the Algerian people is not French, does not wish to be 
and could not be even if it did wish'. One of the Ulema's 
chief demands was religious. When the French had 
landed in Algeria, they had promised to respect the Mos- 
lem religion, but they had in fact taken it over as a State 
institution and nominated its hierarchy. The Reformist 
Ulema demanded that their representatives should have 
the right to preach in the mosques in competition with 
the French nominees. Their eventual aim was the com- 
plete liberation of the Moslem cult from French State 
control. 

The westernised and French educated Algerian Mos- 
lem &ite that was beginning to form after World War I 
for despite all obstacles quite a number managed to 
get to French universities were not greatly interested 
either by Messali's revolutionism or by the Ulema's con- 
servative reformism. One of this &lite was Ferhat 
Abbas, a S6tif chemist, who joined the Federation of 
Moslem Councillors formed by Dr. Bendjelloul in 1930. 
Abbas's aim was to see Algeria progress from a French 
colony to a French province, and he expressed his reasons 
for this very clearly in 1936. If I had discovered an 
Algerian nation, I should be a nationalist, and I should 
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not blush for my crime', he said. 'However, I will not die 
for the Algerian fatherland because this fatherland does 
not exist. I haven't found it, I have sought in history, 
I have questioned the living and the dead; I have been 
to cemeteries ... all in vain/ Abbas went on to say that 
he and his friends had brushed aside chimeras in order 
to link their future once for all with France's work in 
Algeria. He ended, however, with a warning that not 
very many people noticed at the time that unless the 
native population were freed there could be no sort of 
lasting future for a French Algeria. 

As it happened, in this very year 1936, there came a 
superb opportunity for France to gratify the liberal 
Moslem intellectuals' desire for integration with France 
one of the all too many chances that the French have 
missed since the Algerian story began. When the 
Popular Front Government came to power, Premier 
Leon Blum took the advice of his friend Maurice 
Violette on liberal measures in Algeria. Violette 
had been Governor-General of Algeria in the 'twenties, 
but had been removed under settler pressure. On 
his advice a Bill, the Blum- Violette Bill, was framed, 
which would progressively have extended the rights of 
the Algerian Moslems without requiring them to re- 
nounce their Moslem status. In the first full year of the 
Bill's operation, a mere 21,000 Moslems were to be ad- 
mitted to full French citizenship. They would have been 
chosen from soldiers with a distinguished record in 
World War I, teachers and holders of certificates from 
French educational institutions in fact the very type 
of Algerians who would naturally support France. In 
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succeeding years, the offers of citizenship were to be 
widened. 

In the debate on the Bill, Blum made it plain that he 
knew what he was up against. He told the deputies : 
When the Algerian Moslems protest, you are indignant; 
when they approve something, you are suspicious; when 
they are silent, you are afraid/ He ended with a pro- 
phetic warning. 'These men have no political home- 
land. They ask you to let them into yours. If you refuse, 
they may soon create one of their own/ 

The Bill drew a roar of fury from the European 
settlers of Algeria. They saw in it the beginning of a pro- 
cess though it concerned initially only 21,000 Moslems 
out of the country's six millions which would soon have 
drowned them in a Moslem sea. Their methods in these 
circumstances were well tried: they had used them a 
year or two before when under the pressure of a French 
wine glut, it had been proposed to ration the admission of 
Algerian wines into France. The mayors threatened to 
resign; the French ex-servicemen demonstrated; stories 
were put about that property was being sold wholesale. 
Had the Bill ever become law, they could have trusted 
to the Algerian civil service, which they had firmly in 
their pocket, to see that it was never applied. They had 
no need to go so far. The Blum-Violette Bill was dropped, 
and the last hope of an Algeria integrated with France 
the Freeh Algeria for which the settlers were screaming 
in 1958 was lost beyond recall. 
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Growing Pressure for 
Independence 

V V ORLD WAR II put an end for three years 
to the activities of Algerian nationalism. They came to 
the surface again less than a fortnight after the Allied 
landings in North Africa. The political climate was pro- 
pitious. Vichy and its Fascist minions whom Algeria's 
European settlers had enthusiastically applauded were 
plainly doomed in the fairly near future. Only recently, 
in the Atlantic Charter, Churchill and Roosevelt had 
recognised the right of peoples to dispose freely of them- 
selves. On 22 December, 1942, therefore, Ferhat 
Abbas and some fellow Algerian notables prepared a 
message for submission to the French authorities and 
to the allied commanders. The message said that the 
Algerians were deprived of rights and liberties which 
other Moslem peoples enjoyed; that France's willingness 
to institute reforms must be displayed; and that for this 
purpose a conference embracing all Moslem organisa- 
tions must be formed to draw up a new constitution for 
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Algeria within an essentially French framework. 

The message drew no reply from the French : General 
Giraud, who succeeded the murdered Admiral Darlan 
at the head of affairs in Algiers, remarked : 1 wage war, 
not politics/ So, less than two months later, Abbas issued 
the Manifesto of the Algerian People; moderates like 
Bendjelloul also signed it. The Manifesto ended with the 
declaration that the Algerians could not wait till the end 
of the war for all the reforms they needed. They did not 
reject French culture, it said, but the economic and 
social degradation they had experienced under the 
French occupation was such that Algerians felt them- 
selves foreigners in their own country. Practical demands 
contained in the Manifesto were for absolute liberty and 
equality without respect to race or religion, and recogni- 
tion of Arabic on a par with French as an official 
language. The Manifesto was the most outspoken con- 
demnation of the French regime yet produced by 
westernised intellectuals who hitherto had hoped for in- 
tegration with France. And unlike the message of 
December, it contained no reference to the proposed 
reforms taking place within 'an essentially French 
framework', though it embodied no demand for in- 
dependence either. 

The Manifesto was presented to the new Governor 
General, Peyrouton, and to the allied representatives, 
in March. Peyrouton asked for further concrete reform 
proposals to be submitted, and an addition to the Mani- 
festo was presented to him in May, This addition pro- 
posed that at the end of the war an Algerian State should 
be set up, whose constitution should be drafted by a 
Constituent Assembly; meantime the Government 
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should be reformed so that half of the posts on a level 
equivalent to Ministerial should be held by Moslems. 
It asked for a guarantee of the unity and integrity of 
Algerian territoiy and the recognition of the political 
autonomy of the country, with an undefined 'right to 
oversee affairs' to be held by France. It added that the 
establishment of this Algerian Moslem State did not ex- 
clude the formation with Morocco and Tunisia of a 
Federation of North African countries, or a North 
African Union, Vhich appears to many minds as the best 
solution for the future 7 . 

This addition to the Manifesto was the first serious 
document by responsible Moslems to speak of an Alger- 
ian State. Shortly after it was submitted, however, the 
Free French assumed authority in Algiers and General 
Catroux became Governor-General. He turned the 
moderates' demands down flat and said that France 
would never agree to the independence of Algeria. 
In September, the Moslem section of the Financial Dele- 
gations refused to sit in protest. Its President and Ferhat 
Abbas were for a time put under house arrest. 

General de Gaulle, however, was by no means in the 
pocket of the settlers. In March 1944 he issued an 
ordinance which gave the right to French citizenship to 
a number of additional categories of Moslems, 60,000 in 
all, or three times as many as the Blum-Violette Bill had 
contemplated enfranchising in its first year. The ordin- 
ance also provided that all Moslems over the age of 21 
who were not French citizens should have the right to 
vote for the French Chamber, within a 'second college 7 : 
that is, they would vote on separate lists from the French 
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citizens, and for different candidates. The measure 
naturally displeased the Europeans of Algeria, but it also 
dissatisfied the Moslems, since by its separate voting lists 
it differentiated between the two communities. And a 
few days later, Ferhat Abbas, who had talked with Mes- 
sali among others, founded the Friends of the Manifesto 
and of Freedom, or A.M.L. The aim of the A.M.L. was 
to propagandise the idea of an Algerian nation and the 
formation of an autonomous Algerian Republic federated 
to an anti-imperialist France. The A.M.L. brought to- 
gether under the same banner the middle class intel- 
lectuals and the working class followers of Messali, and 
it claims to have received half a million applications for 
membership, an astonishing figure for an under- 
developed country. 

The A.M.L. might have developed into a respectable 
movement, but it was never given the chance. In May, 
1945, occurred one of those catastrophes the rejection 
of the Blum-Violette law was another such which over 
the years have marked disastrous turning points in 
Franco-Algerian relations. 8 May, 1945 was cele- 
brated throughout the Western world as Victory in 
Europe day, and Europeans and Moslems in many parts 
of Algeria decided to hold victory paraded One of the 
places where a Moslem parade was arranged was the 
north-eastern town of S^tif : this was organised by the 
A.M.L. and the French authorities gave permission for 
it. It should be added that in that area there were local 
circumstances making for ill-feeling between the Mos- 
lem and European communities. The tribesmen of the 
mountains round S^tif were poor, and their poverty was 
increasing. Yet they could see every year the raising of 



magnificent crops on the huge estate of an absentee 
Swiss company, for whose benefit their lands had been 
confiscated in 1853. 

On the morning of 8 May, the Setif victory procession 
moved off. There was a banner hailing the victory of the 
Allies, but there were also banners declaring 'Long live 
independent Algeria', and Tree Messali Hadf , and one 
young man was carrying the green and white flag of 
Algeria with the red crescent on it. As it happened, 8 
May was market day in Setif, so the tribesmen were 
down from the mountains, brooding as usual over their 
stolen lands, and they swelled the ranks of the demon- 
strators. 

In the middle of the town, a French plain-clothes 
policeman stopped the procession, drew a revolver and 
shot dead the young man who was carrying the Algerian 
flag. The procession then split into two halves. The more 
sober section proceeded to the war memorial and laid a 
wreath there. Those who were more conscious of their 
grievances went wild, seized any improvised arms they 
could, and massacred any French civilians they found 
on their way : they used stones, knives and axes, for they 
had no firearms. By the end of the day one hundred and 
three Europeans had been killed, including the new 
Socialist mayor of Stif , who was extremely popular with 
the Moslems, and one hundred and ten had been 
Bounded. 

The Stif massacre was a shocking affair, but the 
reprisals organised by the French were far more mon- 
strous. The local French military commander ordered a 
comb-out' of the whole area, in which soldiers of the 
Foreign Legion and Senegalese sharpshooters were 
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used; tanks also took part, Air Force planes bombed the 
region and a cruiser shelled it from the sea. What is more, 
French civilian 'anti-terrorist' commandos organised 
themselves, went about for weeks afterwards murdering 
innocent Algerians, and were never brought to book. The 
Government organised an investigation commission; but 
this was not allowed to finish its work. The official figure 
for Moslems killed in the reprisals was 1,165. Responsible 
French historians agree however that if the number of 
the dead was less than the 45,000 estimated by the 
Opposition press, it was certainly more than 15,000. 

The French right wing sometimes accuses Algerian 
nationalism of being a Communist mounted affair. It may 
therefore be interesting to see what the French Com- 
munists had to say about the Algerian events of this 
period. In June, 1944, Etienne Fajon, writing in the Com- 
munist Party's Algerian weekly, said that Hitler on his 
radio was calling on the Moslem population of North 
Africa to separate from France. It is not the Moslem 
population who are calling for autonomy, but the great 
feudalists, the multi-millionaires, the men of the trusts', 
said Fajon. It was a Communist Air Minister, Charles 
Tillion, who ordered the bombing that followed the 
Stif disturbances; Algerian European Communists par- 
ticipated in the terror campaign against the Moslems. 
And on 12 May, 1945, the Central Committee of the 
French Communist Party for North Africa denounced 
Messali and other P.P.A. 'spies' as responsible for the 
S&if revolt'. 

There is little doubt that the dreadful French reprisals 
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for Setif were one of the events which made the 1954 
Algerian revolt inevitable : the memory of those days of 
wholesale slaughter still lives in the mind of many F.L.N. 
leaders. At the time, the A.M.L. was dissolved and 
Ferhat Abbas arrested.- The settlers, of course, asked for 
far more vigorous measures: the formation of civic 
guards, the summary execution of Abbas and other 
leaders and the replacement of the liberal Socialist 
Governor-General, Yves Chataigneau. Chataigneau, 
who two years later was evicted under further settler 
pressure, managed to accomplish quite a lot of good work 
during his period of office. He founded rural improve- 
ment centres where fellahs and their families received 
agricultural education, apprenticeship centres for rural 
artisans; soil reclamation and irrigation projects were 
part of his economic development plan, and the djemaa? 
the Moslem Assemblies of notables, were to be given 
more power in the douars, or tribal villages. 

Neither Ferhat Abbas nor Messali were present in the 
French Provisional Consultative Assembly when it dis- 
cussed Algeria in July 1945 ; both were still under 
detention when the elections to the first French Con- 
stituent Assembly took place later in the year. A group 
of nondescript Moslem deputies was returned, who 
voted with the majority which, in March 1946, passed 
a general amnesty law freeing Abbas among others. A 
few days after his release, he launched the Democratic 
Union of the Algerian Manifesto, or U.D.M.A. On be- 
half of the new party he issued on 1 May an appeal to 
the French and Moslem youth of Algeria. 

It was not a violent document, though it did denounce 
the Stif reprisals which, it said, had been possible only 
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because the Arab in Algeria has always been looked on 
(by the European) as a being apart, an enemy, an in- 
ferior. The one thought, said Abbas, that had dominated 
his whole public life had been Franco-Moslem collabor- 
ation, though he criticised the administration for its 
reactionary response. He wanted for Algeria neither 
assimilation, nor new masters, nor separatism. What he 
wanted to see was a young democracy coming into 
existence, guided by the great French democracy. His 
words make it plain that his objective was a secularist 
Algerian nation-State in which Moslems, Christians and 
Jews should sink their differences : 'nothing forces the 
citizens of a country to be all of the same religion'. He 
saw the difficulties in his way, of course: 'unless all 
the Europeans of Algeria renounce their colonial com- 
plex, no Algerian community will be possible. On the 
Moslem side, the theocratic concept of the middle ages 
must disappear too : Moslem nationalism is an anachron- 
ism.' It is just conceivable that if Ferhat Abbas had 
found a hearing for his ideas in the Second French Con- 
stituent Assembly the revolt of 1954 might never have 
broken out. 

He did not get a hearing of course, though he scored 
a fine electoral success : the U.D.M.A. won eleven of the 
thirteen seats allotted to the Algerian second college in 
the Assembly, with seventy per cent of the votes. But 
though Abbas had hoped to persuade the Assembly to 
vote for an autonomous Algeria within the French 
Union, the new party failed to get any decision on the 
future of the country. The Government was merely in- 
structed to draft a new constitution, which became law 
in 1947. What is more, a plea to the Government by the 
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Assembly's Constitutional Committee (on which Abbas 
served) to provide for the progressive evolution towards 
independence of the overseas territories' relationship 
with France foundered on Premier Bidault's veto. Abbas 
and other deputies walked out of the committee. 

His experiences account for Abbas's last bitter speech 
to the Assembly at the end of September, 1946, in which 
he said that the French Government's constitutional 
draft had codified a neo-colonialism as dangerous as its 
predecessor. We wanted France to become an example 
and a hope not only for its own colonies but for the 
colonies of the entire world', he declared. He was not 
asking for much. It would be enough to renounce an 
impossible assimilation', he said. It would be enough to 
renounce a direct administration which prevents the 
colonial peoples from forming their own institutions/ 
He added wounding phrases when he said that France 
had been unable to defend her Empire in 1940 and that 
the colonial policy of the Third Republic had been one 
of the worst blots on the regime. Some deputies walked 
out; others, headed by Maurice Schumann, screaming in 
his high-pitched voice, tried to storm the tribune. Abbas 
and his party boycotted the ensuing elections to the first 
National Assembly of the Fourth Republic. 

Meantime Messali Hadj, who had been freed from de- 
tention by the official end of the war, had founded a 
new party. This was the Movement for the Triumph of 
Democratic Liberties, or M.T.L.D. The M.T.L.D. 
which replaced the still illegal P.P.A., won five seats in 
the new Assembly, against eight for Dr. Bendjellours 
moderates and two for the Communists. Its programme 
called for the election by universal suffrage of a sover- 
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eign Algerian Constituent Assembly, the evacuation of 
Algeria by French troops, the return of expropriated land 
and the abandonment of the control of the Moslem re- 
ligion by French authorities. Such a programme stood 
no chance, and on 20 September 1947 the Assembly 
voted a new Algerian Constitution which was the result 
of a series of party compromises. 

The Constitution could have been a worse document, 
but it offered no immediate threat at all to the European 
minority. Thus, though article 2 proclaimed complete 
equality between all French citizens in the country, 
article 30 laid down that the one hundred and twenty 
member Algerian Assembly which the Constitution set 
up should be composed of sixty representatives of 
citizens of the first college (representing the million or so 
Europeans) and sixty citizens of the second college 
(representing the nine million Moslems). What is more, 
if a mere quarter of the members of the Assembly 
requested it, a Bill would require a two-thirds majority in 
order to pass; this completely ruled out all anti-Euro- 
pean legislation. There had indeed been a dangerous 
moment in the debate on the Constitution. That was 
when the question was raised whether Moslem holders 
of elementary school certificates should be admitted as 
members of the first college : had they been, the pro- 
gressive spread of education would increasingly have 
wiped out the safe European majority there. By 316 
votes to 286, however, the Fi*ench Assembly rejected 
this proposal. 

There were a number of other liberal measures in the 
Constitution. Subject to the approval of the new Algerian 
Assembly, it gave the vote to Moslem women; it abol- 
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ished the so-called 'mixed communes' (those which had 
a Moslem majority but were administered not by a 
council but by a Government-nominated official); it re- 
cognised Arabic as an official language on the same foot- 
ing as French; and it ended State control over the Mos- 
lem religion. Had it been honestly applied, the new 
Constitution might well have served as a stepping stone 
to the independent Algeria that was now bound to come. 
Unfortunately, it never was honestly applied. 
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IV 



Towards Rebellion 



T, 



HE falsification of the new Algerian Con- 
stitution, and the shameless faking of the first and suc- 
ceeding elections under it was the final blow that made 
the 1954 rebellion inevitable. The chain of events that 
led to the fabrication of the elections started with the 
Algerian municipal polls of October, 1947, which were 
fairly conducted and in which the M.T.L.D. scored con- 
siderable successes. Ren< Mayer, a wealthy deputy from 
Algeria who was also Finance Minister in Premier 
Robert Schumann's Government, attributed this un- 
happy result to the policy of the 'Moslem-loving' Gover- 
nor-General, Chataigneau, and demanded his removal. 
Chataigneau was replaced by a Socialist of a very dif- 
ferent type, Marcel Edmond Naegelen, and the Algerian 
prefects immediately set about impressing the new 
Governor-General with the danger of nationalist propa- 
ganda. Should it continue unchecked, they said, 
the nationalists might soon control ninety per cent of the 
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Algerian Moslem population. The prefects' reports spoke 
not only of propaganda : they accused the nationalists 
of using terror against Moslems sympathetic to France. 
M. Naegelen probably did not realise that at least at 
that time members of the Algerian civil service spent 
the whole of their careers in Algeria and so were wholly 
devoted to the settlers' interests. On their reports, he 
decided to fake at any rate the first elections to the 
Algerian Assembly those to the second college only, of 
course on the grounds that they would otherwise be 
falsified by the M.T.L.D. 

The business of faking started before the polling 
booths even opened. Of the fifty-nine M.T.L.D. candi- 
dates, thirty-two were arrested and sentenced to a total 
of fifteen years' imprisonment, as well as considerable 
fines. Election leaflets and newspapers were seized, 
meetings forbidden. A circular issued on the authority 
of the Governor-General contained the stupefying in- 
structions that no representatives of the candidates were 
to be admitted into the polling booths till the poll had 
closed. There were places where the authorities did not 
distribute the electors' cards, without which one could 
not vote. There were places where armed police, or 
tanks, surrounded the booths, or where army planes flew 
over them at roof-top height. There were places where 
the ballot-boxes were stuffed full in advance; others 
where the people simply refused to vote and found them- 
selves fired on by the police for their pains : a number of 
electors were killed in that way. The results, however, 
were thoroughly satisfactory to the authorities. Of the 
sixty members returned to the second college of the 
Assembly in April, 1948, forty-three were Independents' 
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in the Government pocket, nine M.T.L.D. and eight 
U.D.M.A. M. Naegelen's comment was astonishing. He 
said he was happy to see that the population of Algeria 
had fulfilled their electoral duties in tranquillity, and 
he thanked them for it. 'Within the framework of the 
Constitution', he added, let us advance towards even 
more democracy/ Ferhat Abbas did not take what had 
happened quite so calmly. As soon as the new Algerian 
Assembly met, he rose to protest against the arrests of 
candidates and the way in which the voting had been 
conducted. When the settler-dominated majority would 
not allow him to speak, Abbas walked out, the other 
U.D.M.A. members followed him and he was later 
expelled. 

The faking did not stop with that first election. The 
same methods were used, with the same success, in the 
Algerian county council elections of 1949, in the partial 
renewal of the Algerian Assembly in 1950, in the 1951 
elections to the French National Assembly, the 
1953 Algerian municipal elections and the 1954 
Algerian Assembly elections. In the Algerian Assembly 
polls of 1950, the M.T.L.D. lost four of its nine seats 
and the U.D.M.A. one of its eight; in the French 
National Assembly elections of June 1951, all the five 
M.T.L.D. deputies were beaten, and Ferhat Abbas was 
not even able to win his home town of S4tif . In this year 
a French newspaper reporter was told by Moslem 
electors whom he saw lazing away their day in 
a caf near the polling station : 'They vote for us any- 
way, so why should we put ourselves out to go there?' 

Jacques Fonlupt-Esperaber, an Alsatian Catholic and 
M,R,P. deputy in the French National Assembly had a 
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caustic comment to make on the 1949 polls. It's not the 
electors who choose the councillor; it's the authorities 
who appoint him/ he said. 'That fact is openly admitted. 
No official I have seen has for one moment had the idea 
of denying that the elections were the work of the 
Government. One openly told me that he had faked the 
elections because he'd been told to/ In a subsequent 
debate in the National Assembly, Fonlupt-Esperaber 
was even more biting. 'The Algerian elections are not 
only faked ? they are faked stupidly', he declared. It isn't 
necessary for a candidate to get 99 or 100 per cent of the 
votes in order to be elected. If the authorities allotted 
him 53 or 54 per cent, the thing would seem far more 
plausible/ And the authorities were not always content 
with giving a mere 100 per cent of the votes to the candi- 
date they backed. In an election at Boudouka, in the El 
Milia area, in 1949, 101 people polled, yet the official 
candidate was declared to have been elected by 700 
votes. 

To the settlers the election faking seemed a useful 
measure. For one thing, the hand-picked Moslem mem- 
bers of the Algerian Assembly could be trusted not to 
forward such dangerous measures (as they were en- 
titled to do under the Constitution) as the enfranchise- 
ment of Moslem women, the recognition of Arabic as a 
second official language, or the relaxation of State con- 
trol over the Moslem religion. Had the settlers been cap- 
able of taking a long view perhaps a difficult matter for 
a small ethnic minority they would have seen that the 
disadvantages of the frauds far out-weighed any bene- 
fits they brought. Thus the Moslem Yes-men whom 
faking returned to the Assembly were mostly people of 
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low calibre, frequently illiterate, who could give the 
settlers no idea of the growing ambitions of the Moslem 
intelligentsia. And the effort to strangle Moslem nationa- 
lism only strengthened it. Little by little it shut the door 
to almost all conversations between Moslems and 
Europeans, thus barring the way to any evolutionary 
solution of the Algerian problem. 

The Algerian nationalists had honestly tried demo- 
cratic methods to achieve the objectives to which they 
thought themselves entitled. They had been shamelessly 
and consistently cheated. They could not with dignity 
continue to plead for a better deal at the door of this 
or that French Minister or politician, even if such plead- 
ing was worth while. For the leaders of the European 
community were becoming more and more of a law unto 
themselves. They had watered down the 1947 Con- 
stitution. They had only to say the word to get a Gover- 
nor-General who would do their bidding. They were as 
contemptuous of the French Republic as they were of 
the Moslem millions. Increasing numbers of Moslems 
began to ask themselves if there was any way out of 
this impasse but a resort to force. 

Meantime, the liberal work of Governor-General 
Chataigneau was little by little disintegrating. His 
municipal centres were stagnating; the rural improve- 
ment centres were tampered with; the resettlement of 
peasants was given up, and there was never enough 
money for Moslem education. Beyond Algeria's borders, 
to east and to west, the French were having to use force 
to hang on to Tunisia and Morocco. Early in 1952, the 
present President Bourguiba and many other leaders of 
Tunisia's nationalist New Destour party were arrested, 
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and disturbances led to a Foreign Legion 'comb-out* of 
the Cape Bon area. In Morocco, in August 1953, the 
Sultan was deposed, against the French Government's 
will, under pressure from local officials and settlers, and 
a Moroccan Resistance movement had begun to take 
shape. 

But long before that date, a number of young Algerian 
Moslems had taken the lead in the formation of an 
Algerian Resistance. 

Messali Hadj's M.T.L.D. reacted more violently to the 
breakdown of the new Algerian Constitution than did 
Ferhat Abbas's U.D.M.A. As early as 1947, a twenty- 
three-year-old Kabyle ex-lycee pupil, Ait Ahmed, had 
formed the Special Organisation (the O.S.) with a num- 
ber of fellow-members of the M.T.L.D. and its semi- 
underground sister body, the P.P.A. The O.S. collected 
arms and funds, founded cells all over Algeria and 
started to work out the strategy for the eventual take- 
over of the country by force. Liaison with the M.T.L.D. 
in the French National Assembly passed through 
Mohammed Khider, a thirty-five-year-old working class 
deputy who in his youth had been a member of the 
North African Star. Messali gave the O.S. his blessing, 
but said that the moment for its projected take-over of 
Algeria had not yet come. 

In 1949, Mohammed ben Bella, the thirty-year-old 
son of a tradesman who had gained a brilliant war 
record in the French army, organised an O.S. attack on 
the Oran general post office, with the aim of getting 
money. The coup was successful, but the French police 
were able to collect information about the Organisation, 
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and next year practically decapitated it by the arrest of 
most of its leaders. However, the O.S. refugees in the 
Kabyle mountains and in the Aures were not tracked 
down. 

Ben Bella was among the captured, and was sentenced 
to hard labour for life, but in 1952 he succeeded in escap- 
ing from Blida prison and reaching Cairo, where he was 
joined by Khider, who had been accused of complicity 
in the Oran hold-up and had lost his immunity as a 
deputy with the dissolution in 1951 of the French 
Assembly of which he was a member. A Maghreb office 
had been set up in Cairo, where the Algerians were able 
to plot without any fear of arrest, and there were 
Egyptian military officers to give them aid. 

All this time, however, Messali was becoming less and 
less useful as a leader. He had fallen under the influence 
of the pan-Arab movement to the extent of growing a 
long beard and wearing a black jelaba; he often referred 
to his contacts with the Moslem Brotherhood, and on his 
pilgrimage to Mecca he had kissed the hand of Ibn 
Saoud. As an orator he was as effective as ever, but he 
refused to argue : his followers must simply accept the 
pontifical decisions he laid down. Moreover, in his long 
periods of detention and exile he had to some extent lost 
control of the party apparatus. The young men of the 
M.TX.D. were growing tired of him : they wanted the 
party to do something. The M.T.L.D. nearly broke up 
in 1953; in 1954, the split was complete. This was a 
tragedy for the admirers of the man who for thirty years 
had been giving a lead to Algerian nationalism. 

Nine of the young men of the party who had worked 
for the O.S. decided that it was not worth the time try- 
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ing to heal the split ; there were better things to do. These 
nine were Ben Bella, Khider and Aft Ahmed from Cairo, 
whom we already know, and Mustapha Ben Boulaid, 
Murad Didouche, Mohammed Boudiaf, Mohammed 
Ben M'hidi, Rabah Bitat and Belkacem Krim from Al- 
geria. They had certain things in common. All of them 
came from the lower or middle class. All were in their 
early thirties or late twenties. All had fighting exper- 
ience, either in the French army, the O.S., or in both, 
and most of them had seen the inside of French prisons. 
In March, 1954, they set up in Algiers the Revolutionary 
Committee for Unity and Action, or C.R.U.A., whose 
aim was to pave the way to an armed insurrection in the 
near future. Boudiaf met Ben Bella in Switzerland in 
March, and they ordered all the O.S. refugees living in 
France back to Algeria: the men were back in their 
douars within a matter of weeks. Four of the nine met, 
again in Switzerland, in July, and worked out the supply 
and armaments problems of the revolutionary forces. 

And while all this was happening, the Indo-China war, 
France's last full-scale colonial adventure, after more 
than seven years was dragging to its lamentable close 
in the capitulation of Dien Bien Phu. Premier Laniel was 
tottering to his fall; Premier Mendes-France, who suc- 
ceeded him, was first negotiating an Indo-China peace 
agreement within a month, then granting Tunisia the 
principle of autonomy. Just before he took power, 
Mend&s-France was writing prophetic words to his pre- 
decessor in office. 'We are deliberately closing our eyes', 
he said, "to the existence all over the world, and parti- 
cularly among the peoples whom we have inspired with 
the desire for freedom, of strong currents of nationalism.' 
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M. Mendes-France said that France tried to make up for 
the weakness of colonial political institutions by police 
violence which was the direct contrary of all that had 
made her loved in the world. He concluded: TBut 
though France may think she is preventing or slowing 
down (colonial) developments, she is in fact speeding 
them up, for where a people with any sort of education 
is concerned, requests for reform are being transformed 
into revolts.' 

The months went on, and the rebel organisation in 
Algeria, with its parallel in France, took shape. Ben 
Boudiaf, as liaison officer, maintained contact with the 
leaders outside Algeria and worked closely with the 
C.R.U.A. in the country. By September, commands had 
been worked out, using the same divisions as the 
M.T.L.D. had earlier done for its political action. 
Algeria was divided into six wilaya, or provinces, which 
were subdivided into mintaya, or sectors. The various 
wilaya and their original commanders were : 

Wilaya 1 the Aures mountains; commander Ben 
Boulaid. 

Wilaya 2 North Constantine Department; com- 
mander Rabah Bitat. 

Wilaya 3 Kabylia; commander Belkacem Krim, 
aided by Oumrane. 

Wilaya 4 The coastal area of Algiers department; 
commander Didouche. 

Wilaya 5 Oran department; commander Ben M'hidi. 

Wilaya 6 Territory south of Wilayas 3 and 4; com- 
mander momentarily unassigned. 

Five wilayas were also set up in France. 
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Early in October, Boudiaf called a meeting of the 
wilaya commanders and told them that the rebellion 
would start at midnight on the night of 31 October to 1 
November. The French suspected nothing at all. The 
Minister of the Interior, Francois Mitterand, had just 
been over on an official visit following an earthquake 
at Orleansville, not his first trip to Algeria that year. He 
had been as conciliatory as he could to the settlers, for 
he was preparing a much-needed reform., the fusion of 
the French and the Algerian police forces. That was 
certain to lead to a settler storm, for policemen who had 
spent all their lives in Algeria could be trusted by the 
Europeans to arrest only the right men. On 17 October, 
M. Mitterand made a conventional speech at Oran. He 
assured his hearers that France had no intention of leav- 
ing Algeria. The Government, he insisted, had no re- 
volutionary ideas in its head, not the least intention of 
plunging into the unknown. 
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V 



The Violent Struggle Begins 

OO O 



UT a bare fortnight later, the unknown 
assailed France : the revolt that has already lasted seven 
years broke out. The official French communique issued 
on 1 November said that in the course of the night, 
thirty acts of violence, of varying degrees of gravity had 
taken place at various points of Algerian territory, more 
particularly in the east of the department of Constantine 
and in the Aures mountains region. One officer and two 
soldiers had been killed at Khenchela and Batna and two 
night watchmen in Kabylia, while gendarmerie posts had 
been fired on and rudimentary explosive and incendiary 
devices had been used. 

It was not a particularly anxious communiqu^ but 
the next day three batallions of parachutists were sent 
over from France, the first in a stream of reinforcements 
which have raised France's forces in Algeria to ten times 
their original figure of 50,000. 

The forces that launched the rebellion are unlikely to 
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have exceeded two to three thousand men though on 
the morrow of its outbreak French War Minister Jacques 
Chevalier credited those in the Aures mountains with 
possessing not only automatic arms, but radio transmit- 
ting and receiving sets as well. The Governor-General 
took a classic line : the troubles had been provoked from 
abroad; the synchronisation of the attacks looked as if 
the orders for them had come from Cairo. 'The foreign 
leaders of the operation/ he suggested, 'wanted to raise 
the question of the French Maghreb Sultan Moham- 
med V of Morocco was still in exile at the next session 
of U.N.O., and since there were no grievances in Algeria, 
it was necessary to start a spectacular rising against 
France there/ The army, back in November 1954, did 
not take the events quite so seriously. It thought that it 
was faced with mere tribal risings in the Aures and 
Kabylia. A few extra drafts would perhaps be necessary 
from France, but it should be possible to put the trouble 
down with comparatively small forces. As for Premier 
Mendes-France, when he spoke in the National Assembly 
on 12 November, he adopted an attitude which no settler 
could disapprove. He said that the three departments 
of Algeria formed a part of the French Republic and 
their population, which was represented in the French 
Parliament, had given enough proofs of their attachment 
to France for France to be incapable of allowing this 
unity to be questioned. 'No secession is conceivable', he 
continued. 'No French Government or Parliament will 
yield on this fundamental point/ Any comparisons made 
between French policy in Algeria and in Tunisia (which 
the Premier had just granted local autonomy) were com- 
pletely mistaken. Nevertheless, M. Mend&s-France was 
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sufficiently concerned about the Algerian situation to 
appoint a most unusual man as the next Governor- 
General. This was Jacques Soustelle who, though he had 
been head of de Gaulle's secret services during the war 
and after it secretary of the General's R.P.F. party, had 
before 1939 been known as a liberal if not a Communist, 
enjoyed a brilliant career as an anthropologist in Mexico 
and had been appointed assistant head of the French 
Anthropological Museum at the age of twenty-five. 
Naturally enough Soustelle was detested by the settlers 
when he arrived at his new post early in 1955 and was 
a favourite target for Alain de Serigny's extreme right- 
wing Echo d'Alger. 

The first French reaction to the revolt was a series of 
somewhat haphazard arrests: natufally the M.T.L.D. 
was dissolved. Then planes dropped 50,000 leaflets over 
the Aures mountains, urging the non-migratory popula- 
tion to leave 'the agitators and foreigners' and come out 
to French controlled security zones. This was absolutely 
without effect. Next the French started what were 
officially known as 'pacification' measures in the worst 
affected areas. Wilaya 1, the Aur&s, took the brunt of 
the first of these; to make things more difficult, its com- 
mander, Ben Boulaid, was captured early in 1955 and 
killed in March, 1956, four months after he had escaped 
from prison; in his absence there were command dif- 
ficulties. Naturally the adjoining Wilayas 2, North Con- 
stantine, and 3, Kabylia, did their best to take the pres- 
sure off. The tactics used were lightning attacks on 
French command posts and official buildings, followed 
by immediate withdrawals. If the French retaliated 
wildly, they risked shooting innocent Moslems, and thus 
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winning recruits for the F.L.N. The first French bomb- 
ings, in the Aures, took place less than a fortnight after 
the revolt had started. 

X From the first day of the revolt, the rebel forces took 
the title of the Army of National Liberation (or A.L.N.), 
whose political side was known as the Federation of 
National Liberation (or F.L.N.). One of the A.L.N/s 
most brilliant commanders was Belkacem Krim, another 
thirty-year-old, in Wilaya 3. Krim., who had a fine record 
in the French army, had been in the Algerian maquis 
since 1947, and has today five death sentences and two 
sentences of life imprisonment standing against him. 
Krim was not content merely with leading his forces 
and providing them with equipment and supplies. He 
levied taxes and imposed services on the population. 
This side of the F.L.N/s work, that of the Political- 
Administrative Organisation, or O.P.A., has been as im- 
portant as any other factor in securing its hold on the 
country. 

Edgar Faure, who succeeded Pierre Mendes-Fraiice as 
French Premier, was no more clear-sighted as to what 
was happening in Algeria. Tabling in 1955 a Bill which 
created a 'state of urgency' there, he said that the 
Government wanted this passed since the troubles were 
the work of a few small organised bands of outlaws; if the 
authorities were able to apply the state of urgency in the 
affected areas, they would be able to avoid a general in- 
surrection. The state of urgency empowered the author- 
ities to prevent people from moving, to keep them under 
house arrest or banish them from home, to assign them a 
residence, to censor the press, and to extend army 
jurisdiction. The law permitted imprisonment without 
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trial, and there is good cause for believing that by its 
abuses it did much to solidify nationalist feeling in 

Algeria. 

By no means all Algerian Moslems knew at first what 
the revolt was about. A distinguished French anthrop- 
ologist, who was in the Aures at the time, writes that in 
1954 inhabitants of the area referred to the rebels as 
'outlaws'; it was only some months later that they came 
to call them 'fighters for the faith*. For the A.L.N. was 
not engaged in a spectacular campaign that would have 
compelled the attention of the ordinary man. Its leaders 
will admit that, from the beginning, they have never 
even tried to mount a full-scale attack on a major French 
unit. From November, 1954 onwards their operations 
have been confined to skirmishes and ambushes, attacks 
on Frenchmen or on Moslems who have played along 
with the French. Their favourite time for ambushes has 
always been the late afternoon; the fighting over, the 
rebels could then get away without fearing the arrival 
either of French reinforcements or of planes. In any case, 
they soon became experts at camouflaging themselves, 
even in full daylight, and their rate of marching over 
rough country excelled even that of the crack French 
troops : a correspondent who has been with them in oper- 
ations reports that they can cover thirty-five miles or 
more a day, carrying full kit and equipment. 

The year 1955 saw the rebellion spreading almost 
everywhere : in May Premier Faure had to increase the 
French forces in the country to 100,000. The situa- 
tion was serious in the east, between Batna, Biskra 
and Tebessa; further north, between Constantino, B6ne ? 
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Philippeville and Bougie; in Kabylia, right into the 
suburbs of Algiers; and in the west, between Oran, 
Tlemcen and Sai'da. On 20 August the rebels launched 
simultaneous operations at thirty-nine different points 
in the North Constantine area, in which over one 
hundred Europeans were killed. The F.L.N. described 
the killings as reprisals for the civilian victims of the 
French 'pacification' and for the French failure to accord 
the status of combatants to captured rebels under the 
death sentence. It seems likely that the day was chosen 
because it was the second anniversary of the deposition 
of the Sultan of Morocco and because Premier Faure, 
against the counsel of his advisers, had failed to call a 
Moroccan constitutional conference before that day. 
Governor-General Soustelle speaks of the attacks as hav- 
ing included outright massacres of innocent European 
women and children : his conversion from his previous 
liberal attitude on Algeria appears to date from the spec- 
tacles he witnessed on this day. 

There was a striking political development in the 
next month, September. Sixty-one elected representa- 
tives of Algeria ten of the fifteen deputies in the 
French National Assembly, five of the seven Senators 
and thirty-six of the sixty Moslem members of the 
Algerian Assembly published a statement in which 
they condemned any integration of Algeria with France 
and denounced 'the blind repression which has struck 
at large numbers of innocent people through the appli- 
cation of the principle of collective responsibility'. The 
statement said that the trouble in Algeria was essentially 
political, and that the vast majority of the people had 
now been won over to the Algerian nationalist idea. The 
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drawing up of the statement had been inspired by Dr 
Bendjelloul, former President of the extremely moderate 
Federation of Moslem Councillors, and a high proportion 
of those who signed it owed their election to the French 
authorities. In that same month, the United Nations 
General Assembly decided to put the Algerian question 
on its agenda. 

All this, of course, was simply pressure : pressure on 
a French Government which had shown no particular 
capacity for standing up to the counter-pressure of 
Algeria's European settlers. But as the year ended, it 
seemed at last that a chance might have arrived to start 
a new era in Algeria. Premier Faure was defeated in the 
French National Assembly in a division on a new elec- 
toral law whose rejection he had made a question of con- 
fidence. It was the second time in the life of that 
Assembly that a Government had been beaten on a vote 
of confidence. M. Faure therefore took advantage of a 
provision in the French Constitution which permitted 
him to ask the President to dissolve Parliament. His 
reasons were simple. In the past few months, a left-wing 
political group known as the Republican Front had been 
building a fairly coherent opposition to his administra- 
tion. Its principal elements were the Radicals, 
led by ex-Premier Pierre Mend&s-France, and the Social- 
ists led by Guy Mollet. Mendes-France still enjoyed con- 
siderable prestige for his solution of the Indo-China war, 
and the way in which his offer of autonomy to Tunisia 
had stopped a further episode of colonial blood-letting 
there. If there was anyone whom his past indicated to be 
the man capable of ending the Algerian war, it was 
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plainly he. The Republican Front had naturally been 
campaigning for peace in Algeria, If M. Faure were to 
allow it time to extend its propaganda, he thought that 
he might well be beaten at the next polls. Were he to take 
the plunge now, he and his hodge-podge of supporters 
might just succeed. 

But even before the elections took place, it was 
decided that the extension of the troubles in Algeria 
would make it impossible for voting to take place there. 
When the polling booths closed on the evening of 
1 January 1956, Algeria, for the first time since the Third 
Republic gave parliamentary franchise to her Euro- 
peans, was without a representative in the French 
Parliament. 
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VI 



Reactions and Developments 



T 

1 HERE is little doubt that the people who 
voted for the Republican Front in sufficient strength for 
it to be able to form a Government looked forward to 
seeing Pierre Mendes-France as the next Premier. The 
Socialist party, however, obtained more seats than the 
Radicals so President Coty, a stickler for political 
etiquette, called on its leader Guy Mollet to form the 
next Govermemt. Mollet made a sensible enough speech 
to the new Assembly, and won a 420-71 vote of confi- 
dence from it. He said that France wanted to restore 
peace in Algeria and to secure the cessation of terrorism 
and of blind repression the first time any official 
speaker had put the two on the same plane. He talked 
of organising the co-existence of the two elements of the 
population and of reinforcing the indissoluble union be- 
tween Algeria and France (this to win the votes of the 
Right). He was more interesting when he went on to say 
that the future fate of Algeria would in no case be settled 
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unilaterally. 'We won't accept the imposition of a solu- 
tion by force, nor allow one element of the population 
to dictate its ideas to the other', he declared. Therefore 
as soon as possible there must be a free election with a 
single college' this implied an electoral reform. 

The announcement that the system of two electoral 
colleges was to go aroused the furious opposition of the 
settlers. So did Mollet's nomination of General Catroux 
as the next Governor-General. Mollet had proposed to 
go over to Algiers and install Catroux himself. The Alger- 
ian authorities reported that should he do so, they could 
not undertake to maintain order. So the new Premier 
decided to go to Algiers independently, on 6 Feb- 
ruary. 

He might well have taken the advice of his Cabinet 
colleague, Mend&s-France. When Mend&s-France visit- 
ed Tunisia in 1954 to offer that country autonomy, 
he kept his plans a strict secret. All telegraphic and tele- 
phonic communications between Tunisia and France 
were interrupted twelve hours before he left. French 
troops and police in Tunis took strict security pre- 
cautions. To crown it all, he arranged to be accom- 
panied on his trip by Marshal Juin, the idol of the French 
settlers in North Africa, and of right-wing opinion 
generally. Had Mend&s-France instead of Mollet been 
appointed Prime Minister in 1956, it is fair to assume that 
Algeria would have woken the day after his arrival to 
find its new Governor-General already installed, a 
number of right-wing officials removed from their posts, 
the right-wing press muzzled and thousands of Algerian 
Moslems, imprisoned without charge, set free. A good 
start would thus have been made towards a just solution 
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of the problem, and the settlers would have found them- 
selves impotent to resist. 

Mollet, as far as can be discovered, made no such 
preparations. But in Algiers, the committees of the 
associations of ex-servicemen, reserve officers and similar 
bodies did prepare : they made ready a very warm recep- 
tion for the new Premier. When after his arrival at the 
airport, Mollet paid his first visit, to the war memorial, 
he found a large and hostile crowd waiting for him. Mol- 
let laid his wreath, but the military band was unable to 
drown the shouts of : 'To the gallows ! ' Into the sea with 
him ! * and 'The army's on our side ! * Tear gas bombs were 
thrown, but the crowd riposted with showers of 
tomatoes, which had been supplied by Joseph Ortiz, 
later renowned as an extreme right-wing settler leader, 
but better known at that time as a cafe proprietor and 
reputed ponce. Five minutes later, Mollet, deathly pale, 
was back at the Summer Palace of the Governor- 
General, and besieged by another crowd. He hastily tele- 
phoned President Coty in Paris to tell him what had 
happened. A few minutes later the news-agencies were 
spreading the story that General Catroux had resigned 
from his new post, following the refusal of the ex-service- 
men and all the Algerian deputies to accept him. Later 
in the evening it was announced that a Committee of 
Public Safety had been formed in Algiers. 

6 February, 1956 the twenty-second anniversary of 
another 6 February, which had almost overturned the 
Third Republic was a disastrous day in the history of 
France and of Algeria. Mollet's capitulation under the 
shower of tomatoes showed the settlers and the officials 
who were on their side that they could get anything 
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they wanted out of the Government in Paris. It led 
the Europeans to adopt an even tougher attitude, and 
widened yet further the gulf between them and the 
Moslem community. It paved the way directly to the 
European revolt of 13 May, 1958 and to the other in- 
surrections that followed. 

As his new Governor-General, Mollet appointed 
Robert Lacoste, the Socialist Finance Minister, who was 
very soon in the pocket of the settlers, The task which 
faced him was not an easy one, for the rebellion was 
still spreading. 

At the time he took office, according to the authorities 
one-third of northern Algeria was affected and there was 
co-ordination between the rebel units, whose armaments 
and numbers were increasing daily. There were more 
and more ambushes, and the people were being obliged, 
through terror, to co-operate with the rebels, a co-oper- 
ation which was becoming general. Disorders occurring 
in certain towns (according to the official version of 
developments) foreshadowed the beginning of urban 
terrorism; economic life was beginning to slow down 
in the insecure areas, and in more and more douars the 
rebels had set up their own form of administration, with 
its own rough justice. By 11 April, more French troops 
had to be called up in order to bring the forces in 
Algeria up to 400,000. A few days later the U.D.M.A. 
leader, Ferhat Abbas, a lifelong champion of Algerian 
co-operation with France and a moderate if there ever 
was one, arrived in Cairo and joined the F.L.N. So did 
Tewfik el Madani, the most prominent Ulema leader: 
the Ulema had declared in favour of the F.L.N. in 
January. 
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The reinforcements were not as useful to the French 
as their numbers suggest. These troops fresh from 
Europe, with materials designed for a European war, 
pinned to the roads by their jeeps and their lorries, were 
an easy prey for the tip-and-run insurgents, who would 
vanish up a mountainside after an ambush. A tank is a 
very useful instrument against regular infantry. It 
is much less useful against irregulars unless you want 
to flatten the houses of their supporters yet tanks were 
in use against the Aures rebels less than three months 
after the revolt had begun. 

The rebels showed not the least sign of elation or con- 
ceit at their successes. In 1956, their official organ, the 
Moudjahid, was printing the most critical material about 
both the A.L.N. and the F.L.N., complaining that liai- 
son between the diif erent maquis was often difficult, that 
arms were scarce, that the political indoctrination of the 
armed forces was still insufficient. It deplored the fact 
that there was no official national authority, and finally 
it declared that the 'Algerian revolution' lacked a doc- 
trinal basis. 

Such a vigorous indictment could never have been 
published unless the views expressed in it were fairly 
widespread, at least among the high-ups of the revolt. 
So a national congress of revolutionary leaders was 
called on 20 August 1956, in the Soummam valley in 
Kabylia, behind Bougie, in an endeavour to improve 
matters. Incidentally the French had officially declared 
this valley to be a pacified area. 

None of the F.L.N. representatives abroad were able 
to get through the screen of French precautions, but 
about two hundred delegates turned up in the valley, 
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including such leaders as Krim, Oumrane, Ben M'hidi 
and Ben Tobbal. The congress went a long way towards 
reorganising the F.L.N. and the A.L.N. On the political 
side, it set up as the F.L.N/s supreme authority the 
National Council of the Algerian Revolution, or 
C.N.R.A., which was composed of seventeen members 
and seventeen substitutes; the C.N.R.A/s numbers were 
raised to fifty-four after a later congress. Its members in- 
cluded political old-timers like Ferhat Abbas, Cairo 
men like Ben Bella, and Wilaya commanders in the field 
such as Krim and Abbelhamid Boussouf. The C.N.R.A., 
which might be considered as a sort of small-scale F.L.N. 
Parliament, elected from among its members in Algeria 
a five-man Committee of Co-ordination and Execution, 
the C.C.E. This was obviously designed to co-ordinate 
the work of the revolution in the country. 

The congress systematised the organisation of the 
A.L.N. Combatants in uniform were known as moud- 
jahidine, and their dependants were granted family 
allowances. Out-of -uniform auxiliaries, who could 
graduate to uniformed status and who acted as guides, 
supply-carriers and saboteurs, were known as moussebi- 
line : their dependants drew family allowances accord- 
ing to how long they served each month. The third level 
of combatants, terrorists whose activities were confined 
to their own home towns or villages, were known as 
fidayine. A system of ranks, rank badges and pay was 
established, nurses receiving the pay of a sergeant and 
surgeons that of a lieutenant. No generals were to be 
appointed till after the liberation. Provision was made 
for the appointment of political commissioners, and it 
was laid down that they should be consulted on every 
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prospective A.L.N. military action, while they were to be 
responsible for the education of the people as well for 
psychological warfare. In each wilaya there was to be a 
five-member council, elected by the civilian population, 
which would be responsible among other things for 
legal, financial and economic affairs, and for the police. 

The platform adopted by the congress was divided 
into three main parts : an analysis (1) of the political 
situation; (2) of general prospects; and (3) of methods of 
action and propaganda. 

Under the first head, the congress decided on the prin- 
ciple of collective leadership. This was, of course, a 
natural enough decision, since not a single F.L.N. leader 
possessed either the competence or the overwhelming 
popularity that Bourguiba had in Tunisia. At the 
moment, it was stated, a revolutionary administration 
with the underground djemaas and organisations deal- 
ing with supplies, taxation, justice, the recruitment of 
moudjahidine, and the collection of information was al- 
ready working all over Algeria; and the congress came 
down very hard on the Algerian Communist Party. 

Under the second heading, the platform dealt with 
peace negotiations, and here it laid down that the 
French minority should have the choice between being 
granted Algerian citizenship in the new independent 
Algerian State, or retaining the citizenship of France. 
F.L.N, leaders emphasise that no other colony which has 
seen itself on the road to freedom has ever dreamed of 
offering citizenship to its former colonisers. The con- 
gress also hoped for the establishment of a federation 
of independent Algeria with Tunisia and Morocco, the 
other two North African Arab States, 
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As to means of propaganda, the congress looked for- 
ward to the work that could be done by the independent 
Algerian trade union federation, the U.G.T.A. which had 
been set up earlier in the year, by May claimed 110,000 
card-holding members and in July had been admitted to 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
The French authorities soon put paid to the U.G.T.A/s 
work, and it now has its headquarters in Tunisia. The 
platform also looked for help in the economic field from 
the newly-formed General Union of Algerian Trades- 
men, or U.G.C.A., and it paid tribute to the support that 
was being received from young people who, as it pointed 
out, represented nearly half of the country's population. 
The previous year had seen the formation of the General 
Union of Algerian Moslem students, or U.G.E.M.A.; 
that summer the Union had called for a strike of Algerian 
Moslem students at examination time, and a large 
number of them had joined the maquis in consequence. 

Meantime, Mendes-France had resigned from the 
Government in which he could obviously do nothing 
useful. He said he thought that his colleagues' efforts to 
introduce reforms into Algeria had not been sufficient, a 
classic under-statement. In July, however, the Socialist 
party congress gave Mollet his usual majority on the 
Government's three-point programme for the Algerian 
problem : pacification, elections and negotiations. There 
were first to be talks on a cease-fire with the actual com- 
batants; then, after the cease-fire was in operation, 
negotiations on the definitive status of the coun- 
try with the freely-elected representatives of the 
Algerian people. The minority in the Socialist Congress 
doubted, with some reason, whether it would be possible 
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to negotiate a cease-fire without giving simultaneous 
guarantees on the future political status of the country. 
In the background, Socialist party officials were holding 
unofficial peace talks, over the months, with representa- 
tives of the F.L.N. in a succession of neutral capitals. 

It was not impossible, in 1956, that those talks might 
have led to some result and brought the war to an end. 
A plan put forward in common by King Mohammed of 
Morocco and President Bourguiba of Tunisia might even 
more easily have achieved this objective. The King and 
the President proposed the establishment of a North 
African federation linked with France, and arranged a 
conference in Tunis in October where the matter was 
to be discussed with the Algerian leaders. Morocco and 
Tunisia were by this time both independent of France, 
and the political sacrifice which they were ready to con- 
cede in the interests of peace in Algeria should have 
impressed the French politicians and people. It is true 
that the F.L.N. had until then, even in 1956, been insist- 
sisting on immediate independence for Algeria. But 
Bourguiba, who is a prince of negotiators, had won fairly 
prompt independence for his own country by accepting 
it on the never-never plan, and he might well have been 
capable, over the Tunis conference table, of persuading 
the Algerians to try the same method. 

He was not to have the chance. On 22 October, the 
French army in Algeria heard that Ben Bella and four 
other heads of the F.L.N. were flying from Morocco to 
Tunisia for the conference, as was King Mohammed, 
and conceived the idea of bringing their plane down in 
Algiers. Lacoste was away from his post, and not a 
single Minister could be reached on the telephone in 
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Paris: the Suez expedition was brewing. Finally the 
interested officers managed to get on to Army Minister 
Max Lejeune, one of these right-wing Socialists who is 
more conservative than any conservative could ever be, 
and he agreed to their idea. The Moroccan-chartered 
D.C.3 which was carrying the four Algerian leaders was 
flying to Tunis via the Balearic islands. Algiers control 
tower contacted it and talked the crew into landing at 
Algiers, where Ben Bella and his companions were 
promptly arrested. 

When Mollet first heard that the plan had been 
mooted, he pronounced it pure folly. In the Elysee, when 
the thing had been done, President Coty said that France 
had been dishonoured : the four Algerians had been fly- 
ing as King Mohammed's guests, and the forcing down 
of their machine was a gross insult to him as well as a 
blow to the peace prospects of the Tunis conference. 
But the French Cabinet did not dream of reversing the 
decision, nor of handing the prisoners back. And it was 
a long time before any peace negotiations with the 
F.L.N. could be attempted again. 
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VII 

The Attitude of the 
French Army 



T, 



HE attitude towards the Algerian war of the 
French army, of its professional officers, that is to say, 
had become increasingly important since its effectives 
had been raised in 1956 and the war had plainly become 
a major operation. Not only were senior commanders 
asked their advice on the political aspects of the cam- 
paign: they proffered it, sometimes in very vigorous 
terms. At first they appeared merely to be on good terms 
with civilian insurgents against the regime; then they 
were themselves openly taking the lead in an insurrec- 
tion. The appalling weakness of the Governments of the 
Third Republic was doubtless responsible for such in- 
cidents as the forcing down of the Ben Bella plane in 
1956. De Gaulle is not a weak man, but his tactics have 
always been to achieve his purposes by gradual means. 
The way in which he gradually unveiled what in all 
probability was his original purpose in Algeria, culmin- 
ating in the offers of self-determination and of independ- 
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ence, doubtless contributed to the feeling o the settlers, 
and of the professional soldiers, that they had been led 
up the garden path. 

In 1954, when it had looked as if the army were faced 
with no more than the technical problem of putting 
down a local Algerian tribal revolt, its professional 
officers were not in the least deeply involved. But as the 
revolt spread, and the demand for independence spread, 
their attitude began to change. Few of them, indeed, 
have any sympathy for the settlers. You can hear them 
talking freely of the local Europeans' exploitation of 
native labour; of how pay increases are not granted and 
Moslem workers are sacked when they expect the new 
legal rate. The parachutist General Massu, coming back 
from a visit to the Ouarsenis area, where he had seen 
something of the existence of the impoverished local 
Moslems, made a remark which was not untypical of 
this army attitude. 'How can you expect people to feel 
French', he asked, 'when they live on acorns and grass?' 
On the other hand, even the conscript troops often 
enough hate and despise the rebels as well. "Dirty 
cowards, they waited till there were fifteen of them to 
attack seven of our chaps', is a typical comment on the 
ambush of a lorry. 'Filthy brutes, they do their dirty 
jobs in the night, they're not men', is another. 

Neither of these two kinds of reaction is the vital one, 
however. The truth behind the refusal hitherto of the 
French professional officers to accept anything that 
might be represented as a surrender in Algeria is their 
feeling that they have just about had enough. The 
French army suffered a humiliating defeat in 1940. For 
nearly eight years after the end of World War II, they 
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waged a hopeless campaign in Indo-China, thousands of 
miles from home, with no support from their own people. 
It ended in a disaster and what they regarded as a 
surrender. They blamed 'the system' though M. 
Mendes-France, who signed the peace treaty, had 
warned the French Chamber years before that the only 
way of winning the Indo-China war was to send the 
conscripts out. In Tunisia and Morocco, the French 
Government,, to the eyes of the officers, capitulated with- 
out a single operation worth the name, except resistance 
to what they called 'terrorists'. The army had thought 
of the pacification, organisation and modernisation of 
Morocco as their great work; in the granting of its in- 
dependence, they saw a new betrayal by 'the system'. 
Algeria, to them, is the last line of resistance. Once 
that is lost, France will become another Spain. This 
point of view may help to explain why the army as a 
whole threw its weight behind the Algiers European re- 
volt of 13 May, 1958, and why elements in it have pas- 
sively or actively collaborated with later European in- 
surrections. 

The first bomb explosion in Algiers was organised by 
European counter-terrorists at the end of July 1956, and 
cost upwards of thirty dead; it took place outside the 
former home of a moussebeline who had been shot dead 
by the police after taking part in a series of attacks on 
Europeans following the first legal executions of rebels 
since November 1954. It was not long before the 
Moslems mounted their counter-attack, and that led to 
the terrible, nearly year-long battle of Algiers. The busi- 
ness started when the newly established F.L.N. Com- 
mittee of Co-ordination and Execution set up a head- 
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quarters in Algiers. Under it were the usual liaison 
officers, plus committees of intellectuals, business men 
and others who organised a tax system which was at 
one time bringing the F.L.N. in more than 100,000 
a month. But, in addition, a bomb factory was set up 
in the Casbah, and a bomb squad was organised. The 
members included students out on strike, ex-criminals, 
and even young girls, who would never be suspected of 
carrying explosives. The first attacks took place on 30 
September, when two bombs exploded, one in a milk 
bar, and another in a cafe in the rue Michelet, one of 
the principal streets of Algiers. Three people were killed 
and forty-six wounded. 

The Algiers bombings lasted some months, and 
spread fear everywhere among the Europeans. On the 
other hand, Moslem children and they are no more 
inhuman than any children began to cheer in the 
streets when they saw an ambulance go by; it was two to 
one that a new bomb had gone off, and that they had 
had their own back on their former masters. Then in 
January 1957, the Algiers civilian authorities abdicated. 
General Massu and his 10th Parachute division were 
drafted to the city and given absolute powers for the 
maintenance of order. Little by little the F.L.N. bomb 
hide-outs were discovered, its members arrested and 
some of its outstanding leaders executed. In the latter 
months of the battle, the Casbah was cut off by barbed 
wire from the rest of the city and patrolled day and night, 
while the F.L.N. had no means of protecting the civilian 
population against the paratroopers' rough methods. The 
long series of bomb outrages, with their loss of innocent 
life, may have cost the F.L.N. some sympathy in inter- 
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national opinion, though they had their answer pat : If 
you say it's not fair fighting to throw a bomb at a cafe 
terrace which kills women and children, what about the 
far more costly saturation bombing which the British 
and Americans used consistently till the end of the war?' 
On the other hand, the battle of Algiers drew world 
attention to the F.L.N., and people abroad began to 
have a higher opinion of its strength. And the tortures 
used by the parachutists to extract information about 
F.L.N. activities caused frightful qualms of conscience 
in France, particularly as the torturing went on long 
after the battle was won and after General de Gaulle 
had taken power, too. 

The book that did as much as anything else to inform 
France and the world about these horrible practices 
was La Question (Judicial Torture), by Henri Alleg, 
Communist former editor of the paper Alger Republi- 
cain, which had been suppressed in 1955. In just over 
one hundred pages Alleg told the story of his arrest and 
torture in June 1957 by parachutists who formed part of 
General Massu's command, in a house they maintained 
for the purpose in the Algiers suburb of El Biar. Alleg 
had gone to call on another Communist leader, Maurice 
Audin (who had been arrested the day before and never 
reappeared) when he was picked up by the police and 
handed over to the parachutists. Once out at El Biar, he 
was undressed and tied to a plank and then given 
electric torture, current being passed through his body 
by means of two electrodes applied to different parts of 
it. After this he was successively hit and kicked, given 
more electric torture, almost drowned with water tor- 
ture and had his sexual parts burned, and finally he was 
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assigned a mattress covered with barbed wire to rest on. 
Next day he was given more electric torture, and his tor- 
turers attempted to blackmail him by threatening to 
bring his wife and children out and torture them too. 
(Alleg, whose book is completely convincing, speaks of 
another Algiers European who had his wife tortured be- 
fore him to make him talk). The parachutists next hit him 
in the sexual parts and burned the soles of his feet. He 
was given his first meal, a bowl of soup which he could 
scarcely swallow owing to the electric burns in his 
mouth, two days after he had been in the house. Five 
days after his entry there, he was taken to the infirmary, 
where a doctor gave him an injection of 'truth drug' 
penthotal but he did not talk. 

For a whole month, till his captors saw they would 
get nothing out of him and he was transferred to an in- 
ternment camp, Alleg saw the daily working of the 
torture factory. In the daytime, and indeed far into the 
night, there was an incessant bustle of suspects being 
taken to or from a torture chamber. On each storey, 
prisoners were crammed fifteen or twenty at a time into 
rooms transformed into cells; they lay either on the 
ground or two or three to a mattress. They lived in per- 
petual darkness, for the blinds were permanently drawn 
so that nothing that went on inside could be seen from 
the houses opposite. 

Alleg's book was seized by the French authorities as 
soon as it appeared in Paris : Andre Malraux, a little 
later one of de Gaulle's Ministers, was one of four authors 
who in April 1958 protested against the seizure and 
called on the authorities to condemn the use of torture. 
Alleg took legal action against the authorities, and sup- 
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ported his case by medical certificates, but nothing came 
of it. The book reappeared in I960, but neither its 
author nor its publisher have been prosecuted. At the 
time La Question was written, it seemed that the use of 
torture formed part of official French army policy. 
General Paris de Bollardiere, a commander serving 
under General Massu, describes how he received orders, 
sent to all units in the Algiers department, on the step- 
ping up of the fight against the rebels by the 'accentua- 
tion of their police task'. Bollardiere thought the terms 
of the orders indicated that torture was officially 
approved. He therefore sent a circular to his subordinate 
officers in which he said that though information was 
greatly needed, "the temptation which totalitarian 
countries had not resisted to regard certain methods as 
normal for obtaining it must be unequivocally rejected'. 
Three weeks later, Bollardiere was called up by Massu 
and told that the kind of scruples he displayed could only 
sabotage the rapidity that was essential in the fight 
against the rebels. Bollardiere refused to withdraw his 
circular and demanded a transfer at once. 

A year and a half after Alleg's experience, and six 
months after de Gaulle had taken power, five young 
Algerian Moslem students of Paris university were ar- 
rested in the heart of the French capital and subjected to 
exactly the same treatment in an endeavour to extract 
information from them. Some of the five were tortured 
in the rue des Saussaies, in the building which is at once 
the headquarters of the French Surete and the Ministry 
of the Interior. The five described their experiences 
in a little book entitled La Gangrene, which appeared 
in Paris in June 1959 and was seized the same day. A week 
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later, Premier Debre told the French Senate that the 
book was a tissue of lies, invented by authors in the pay 
of the Communist Party. Yet neither the authors nor the 
publisher were ever prosecuted. Periodicals, including 
the Catholic Temoignage Chretien, later published long 
extracts from the book and fell into no trouble over it. 
Finally, La Gangrene was reprinted in 1960, and is now 
freely on sale. 

A faintly comic aspect of the affair was the report car- 
ried in Temoignage Chretien in December, 1959, and 
confirmed shortly after in Le Monde, France's most re- 
sponsible daily, that courses were being given in the 
Philippeville subversive war training centre on what was 
described as a 'humane' method of torturing prisoners. 
Among other principles, the course laid down that tor- 
ture must not take place in the presence of young soldiers 
or of sadists; that it must be administered by an officer 
or at any rate by someone responsible, and that it must 
stop as soon as the victim had talked, and leave no traces. 
By 1961, it seemed that torture had been delegated to 
one or two specialised branches in the French army. 
The army did not stop the practice once attacks were 
made on it; they simply hid it away. Part of the 
reason no doubt was that this procedure permitted high- 
ups to deny the facts. But as late as the spring of 1959, 
thirty-five Catholic priests who had been called up as 
reserve officers wrote a letter to their bishops in which 
they said that after comparing their experiences, they 
were agreed that methods were being used in the war 
which their consciences could not tolerate. The priests 
talked not only of tortures, but of arbitrary imprison- 
ments., the summary execution of prisoners who were 
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represented as having been shot while trying to escape 
and the frequent finishing-off of rebels wounded during 
operations. The thirty-five said that too many young 
Frenchmen were being corrupted by these things. 
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VIII 

Parliamentary Crises in 
France 



IVJlEANTIME France's politicians were talking 
much too frequently for the settlers' liking about a new 
Constitution for Algeria and other dangerous matters, 
so a rash of right-wing plots against the authorities began 
to break out. Robert Martel, Mitidja settler, was behind 
one of the first of them, which aimed at a European in- 
surrection in Algiers, to be followed by the setting up in 
Paris of a military-political Directorate which would 
preside over a Christian and corporative State on some- 
thing like the Portuguese model. Martel had contacts 
with the army in Algeria, as well as with the French 
right-wing. One of the most important of his army con- 
tacts was Colonel Thomazo, head of the Territorial Units 
which he had formed in 1955 to help relieve the regular 
army of their town duties. There were many thousands 
of these Territorials, most of them army reservists, and 
there was also a Territorial armoured unit with its own 
twenty tanks : the men were supposed to leave their 
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arms at gendarmeries or town halls when they went off 
duty. Thomazo agreed to put his Territorials behind the 
Martel plot, which depended for its success on the official 
backing of the army : Martel's friends seemed to assume 
that General Salan, then commander-in-chief in Algeria, 
would play ball with them, though not all members of 
the right wing shared this favourable view. 

At die turn of 1956-57, General Jacques Faure, opera- 
tional assistant to the Algiers division, hatched the 
magnificent plot of arresting Governor-General Robert 
Lacoste on an approaching trip to the south of Algeria 
and of detaining most of the high officials and prefects 
as well. With incredible naivete, Faure told all his plans 
to Teitgen, secretary-general of the police who, on 
Lacoste's instructions, tape-recorded the General's con- 
versation. At the beginning of January 1957, Faure was 
recalled to France and given a term of imprisonment in 
a fortress, though he was soon out again with an impor- 
tant command in Germany. Ten days after Faure's re- 
call, a bazooka shot was fired at General Salan's office in 
the Algiers headquarters from a neighbouring house. 
Salan happened to be out at the time, but his assistant, 
Major Rodier, was killed. The moving spirit behind this 
affair was undoubtedly an international conspirator 
named Kovacs, who was reputed to have worked for 
every kind of intelligence service, but it seems likely that 
a number of genuinely important people were involved 
in it as well. Kovacs who was on bail in hospital on the 
grounds of sickness when the trial eventually came on, 
and managed to escape abroad told the examining 
magistrate who questioned him about the plans of a 
revolutionary "Committee of Six' in Paris, whom he 
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represented as being behind the business. According to 
Kovacs, the six included not only Jacques Soustelle, who 
after his removal from the Governor-Generalship had 
founded his own organisation for keeping Algeria 
French, but also Michel Debre, who was later to become 
de Gaulle's Prime Minister. None of the Six were worried, 
though Frangois Mitterand, who was at the moment 
French Minister for Justice, refused to allow the affair 
to be hushed up, and the right-wing organisation had to 
slow down the tempo of their activities. They said later 
that Mitterand had delayed by six months their prepara- 
tion of the Algiers insurrection of 13 May, 1958. 

In May 1957, the Mollet Government was overturned, 
and in June the Radical Maurice Bourges-Maunoury 
formed a new Cabinet. The new Premier said that the 
rebels had failed both in the field though an electrified 
barbed wire fence was now being erected along the 
Tunisian frontier, to prevent their getting arms across 
and at the United Nations, which had passed no 
more than a conciliatory resolution on the Algerian 
affair. Without waiting to know the pleasure of its 
enemies, the Government would therefore undertake the 
creation of a new Algeria, indissolubly linked with 
France. It tried to do this by tabling a 'framework law' 
which provided the framework for new Algerian in- 
stitutions. 

This Bill was a complicated affair. It proposed to 
divide Algeria into a number of autonomous territories, 
each of which would have an Assembly elected by 
a single college, and a Ministry presided over by the 
local representative of France. In Algiers, there would 
be a Federal Parliament, with powers over such matters 



as social and economic co-ordination, and a Federal 
Ministry with the local French representative at its head. 
Paris was to have exclusive jurisdiction over military, 
diplomatic and general financial questions, justice, 
secondary and higher education, and mines, and Algeria 
would continue to be represented in the French Parlia- 
ment. The plan pleased no one. It had less than no 
appeal for the F.L.N., while only the pressure of Gover- 
nor-General Lacoste prevented the Algerian Europeans 
from calling a general strike against it. The Bill was, 
however, rejected by the French National Assembly, and 
the Premiership was taken over by another Radical, 
Felix Gaillard. 

Gaillard proceeded to introduce an infinitely weaker 
"framework law' for Algeria, which was passed before 
the end of the year. Under the new measure, there was 
to be in each territory of Algeria not only an Assembly 
elected by a single college, but a nominated Council of 
the Communities, in which each would have equal re- 
presentation. Differences between the two bodies would 
be settled by the French authorities, but the Ministry 
would be responsible to the Assembly. The federal 
organisation would only be set up two years after half 
the Territorial Assemblies had made known the 
powers they were delegating to Algiers. The Federal 
Assembly was not to be elected, but would be chosen 
half by the Territorial Assemblies, and half by the Coun- 
cil of Communities. All trace of a Federal Government 
had vanished. 

The law never entered into force, but had it done 
so peace would not have been brought an inch nearer 
because of it. The F.L.N. described it as a ridiculous 
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attempt to carve Algeria up. The Algiers right wing de- 
cided to boycott the 11 November Armistice day cele- 
brations in protest against what they called 'this law of 
desertion*. 

But months before the Bill was voted, someone a 
great deal more important than either Premier Gaillard 
or the Algiers right-wing had had something to 
say about Algeria. In July 1957, Senator, later 
President, Kennedy introduced a resolution into the 
United States Senate calling on the President and the 
Secretary of State to use American influence to achieve a 
solution which would recognise the independent person- 
ality of Algeria. He urged that if no substantial progress 
was made in this direction by the next session of the 
United Nations General Assembly, the United States 
should support an effort to obtain for Algeria the basis 
for an orderly achievement of independence. 

Senator Kennedy said that the most powerful force in 
the world was man's desire to be free. He declared that 
the Algerian war had confronted the United States with 
the most critical diplomatic impasse since Indo-China, 
yet she refused even to recognise that it was her problem 
at all though the war, engaging as it did 400,000 
Frenchmen, had seriously depleted the European forces 
of N.A.T.O. 

The Senator went on to quote a telling remark of 
General Wingate, the forgotten genius who commanded 
the Emperor's armies in Ethiopia in 1941 and later the 
Chindits in Burma. "Given a population favourable to 
penetration', Wingate had said, c a thousand resolute and 
well-armed men can paralyse for an indefinite period the 
operations of a hundred thousand/ 
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The rebels' supplies of anus were causing some con- 
cern to the French army in Algeria. These were partly 
captured French material, partly British, American, Ger- 
man and Italian arms recovered from the Libyan desert, 
and partly they came from international arms dealers. 
Almost all of these supplies had to pass through Tunisia 
or Morocco, and it was to check this traffic that War 
Minister Andre Morice had ordered the building of 
electrified barbed wire fences on both these frontiers. 

By the beginning of 1958, the F.L.N. was getting 
ample supplies of mortars and machine-guns for their 
troops based in Tunisia, which now outnumbered 
President Bourguiba's forces. Frontier incidents became 
more frequent, and French troops flying over the border 
to investigate the position in Tunisia were fired on. On 
8 February 1958, the day after a French scouting plane 
had been hit in this way, eleven French B.26 bombers 
and five Corsair escort planes came over the Tunisian 
frontier village of Sakiet Sidi-Youssef in three waves, 
just after 11 a.m., and bombed it unmercifully. Sixty- 
nine people were killed, including twenty-one children. 
Unfortunately for the French, an International Red 
Cross delegation happened to be in Sakiet that day, and 
could testify to the accuracy of the Tunisian version of 
the event. It seems likely that the bombing was the 
result of a local commander's initiative, but as usual the 
French Government had not the courage to disavow 
its employee's action. Premier Gaillard told the National 
Assembly that Tunisia had been warned to expect 
retaliatory bombardments if it continued to harbour 
Algerian rebel forces. President Bourguiba retorted that 
Tunisian sovereignty had been violated, withdrew his 
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Ambassador from Paris and demanded that the remain- 
ing French troops in Tunisia should be confined to their 
camps, where they were meantime blockaded by Tunis- 
ian women and children, and that the French naval base 
of Bizerta should be evacuated. Tunisia and France both 
appealed to the United Nations, but both accepted the 
Anglo-American offer to use their good offices in solving 
the dispute. 

America's Deputy Under-Secretary of State Robert 
Murphy and British Foreign Office official Harold 
Beeley therefore investigated the matter, saw President 
Bourguiba, and in March returned to Paris with a set 
of proposals to solve the situation. They suggested that 
nearly all the 22,000 French troops in Tunisia should be 
withdrawn, and that there should be negotiations on a 
new basis for the French occupation of Bizerta, that 
there should be neutral surveillance of the former 
French air bases in Tunisia to prevent them being taken 
over by the F.L.N., that the cases of French settlers 
in Tunisia who had been dispossessed should be re- 
examined and that French consular officials who had 
been removed from their posts should be reinstated. The 
Gaillard Government accepted these proposals, but only 
as a basis on which direct negotiations with Tunisia 
could be opened. The French National Assembly, how- 
ever, turned them down, and once more France was 
without a Cabinet. 

It was without a Cabinet at a moment when the 
various Algiers European insurrectionary plots were 
reaching maturity. There was now a Gaullist plot 
among them, though it is highly likely the General him- 
self knew nothing about it. Pierre Delbecque, a member 
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of the staff of Gaullist Defence Minister Chaban-Delmas, 
made no less than twenty-eight trips to Algeria on behalf 
of his chief between December 1957 and May 1958. 
Contacting the remnants of the old Resistance, Delbec- 
que came to realise that Gaullists in Algeria which had 
been largely Petainist during World War II were few, 
and that only Soustelle, who had left his Governor- 
Generalship in a blaze of popularity, could now sell 
Gaullism to the country. So he joined hands with Sous- 
telle and Serigny (of the reactionary Echo cTAlger), got 
army support through Colonel Thomazo and formed a 
Committee of Vigilance which included a new group of 
student agitators, under their association President, 
Pierre Lagaillarde. The Committee of Vigilance how- 
ever, was by no means united in its aims. Such of its 
members as Robert Martel and Joseph Ortiz undoubt- 
edly hankered after their old idea of a largely military 
Government in Paris, which de Gaulle would almost 
certainly have refused to accept. When right-wing 
Georges Bidault failed to form a Cabinet in Paris and 
moderate Rene Pleven was summoned to attempt the 
task, Delbecque called for a silent demonstration 
on 26 April in favour of a 'Government of Public Safety' 
in Paris. Lacoste banned the demonstration; the Algiers 
newspapers and radio were forbidden to mention it, and 
though a large crowd did in fact turn up, there is 
evidence that a high proportion of its members were 
mobilised by Martel and his friends. 

Early in May, President Coty consulted de Gaulle 
about the possibility of his forming a Cabinet: the 
President found the General's terms for doing so wholly 
unacceptable. But as the crisis continued, feelings 
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among the Algerian Europeans, and in the army, became 
more and more violent. Just about the time that President 
Coty was calling Pierre Pflimlin, Leftist member of 
the Catholic M.R.P. party, to form a Government, 
General Salan was consulting with his fellow com- 
manders and sending a telegram to the French Chief 
of Staff which was passed on to the President. Salan's 
telegram said that the army was worried at press sugges- 
tions that Paris was considering the abandonment of 
Algeria by diplomatic means, which would begin with 
cease-fire talks. The French army, said the telegram, 
would unanimously feel as an outrage the abandonment 
of this national heritage, and there was no predicting 
what form its desperate reaction would take. 
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IX 



Insurrection in Algiers 



T, 



HE date of the European insurrection was, 
however, fixed almost by chance at a meeting on 12 May 
of the various Algiers ex-servicemen's organisations. The 
meeting looked like being a purely formal one till one 
of the members suddenly said he had heard on the bus 
and at the office that morning that the F.L.N. had 
announced the execution of three French prisoners. 
Every one, he stated, was very indignant about the 
affair: would it not be a good idea to hold a demonstra- 
tion against it? The demonstration was fixed for 13 May, 
the day that Pflimlin was due to come before the 
French National Assembly to seek confirmation as 
Premier, and part of the object no doubt was to persuade 
the deputies to vote against him. The generals sent to 
ask Soustelle to come to Algiers and take the head of 
what was now exceedingly likely to be a rising, but he 
received no encouragement from de Gaulle who at 
times surprises one by his faithfulness to constitutional 
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formalities and refused, though he promised to arrive 
as soon as the Pflimlin vote had been taken. 

Even the Algerian Europeans would be hard 
pressed, one might have thought, to turn the harmless 
and little-known Pflimlin into an ogre. But Serigny, of 
the Echo d'Alger, dug up a whole series of quotations 
to prove that he favoured the abandonment of 
Algeria. For instance, at the M.R.P. congress of 1956, he 
had called for 'an Algerian community within a much 
decentralised French Republic'. Writing in 1958 in the 
paper Le Nouvel Alsacien, and in another speech, the 
Premier-designate had said that every occasion must be 
seized to start negotiations. Finally Serigny alleged that 
in a note which Pflimlin had just addressed to the presi- 
dents of the parliamentary parties susceptible of provid- 
ing him with a majority, he had declared his intention to 
start cease-fire talks with the F.L.N. and to seek 
the good offices of Tunisia and Morocco for that 
purpose. 

A general strike was called in Algiers at 1 p.m. on 
13 May, and Martel sent a plane over the Mitidja 
scattering leaflets to announce that evening's protest 
demonstration, and summoning settlers to join it. They 
arrived in cars bright with flags and streamers, and by 
the time General Salan and his colleagues had laid their 
wreath at the war memorial in honour of the three 
executed Frenchmen who were the official object of the 
gathering, a huge crowd had collected there. As soon as 
the official party left, Lagaillarde, who was dressed in the 
uniform of the parachutist unit in which he had done his 
army service, shouted: 'Everyone to the Governorate- 
General. Let's be finished with this rotten regime! 7 
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The Governorate-General in Algiers, which is built 
on a series of steep hills, should be an easy building 
to defend. The quick access to it from the war memorial, 
where Lagaillarde was speaking, is up a double street, 
in the form of two steep sets of steps, with gardens in 
between. In front of it is a paved square, the forum, and 
access to this is easier from above. But entrance to the 
forum could easily be blocked, from above and from be- 
low, by a simple barrier of lorries; and the men behind 
them would not have to use firearms : they could quite 
easily have kept the demonstrators at bay with tear gas 
grenades. Tear gas grenades were indeed thrown, but 
the police guarding the Governorate-General displayed 
no determination in their use. They soon retreated be- 
hind the gates of the building, and were replaced after 
a long interval by a mere handful of parachutists who 
showed an extraordinary gentleness to the rioters. Mean- 
time the crowd that had gathered in the forum started 
to stone the windows of the Governorate-General then 
they tried to force its gates. They eventually succeeded 
in this by driving one of the parachutists' lorries through 
them, and were soon inside the building, sacking it and 
throwing official files out the windows. 

Massu heard that something was wrong, and turned 
up in the building at 7.30 p.m., on the way to a dinner 
engagement. 'What's all this about?' he asked furiously. 
Paiis was on the telephone, and Gaillard, who was still 
acting Premier till Pflimlin had been voted in, authorised 
the private secretary of the absent Governor-General 
Lacoste to delegate all civil powers to General Salan, 
and authorised Salan to sub-delegate them to Massu. 
The latter idea was an afterthought, due to the fact that 
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Salan, who had been hooted by the crowd when he 
appeared on the balcony, was plainly unpopular. 
Meantime Massu got together what appeared to be the 
leaders of the mob who had stormed the building and 
asked them what they wanted. The formation of a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, they replied. Massu sat down at 
a table and took down the first names he was given; there 
were seven of them in all, and two were in Algiers by 
mere chance, one of them on a holiday from Morocco. 
At 8.45 p.m., the parachutist general went out on 
the balcony and announced amid enormous cheers that 
a Committee of Public Safety had been set up, under 
his leadership. There was not a single known Gaullist 
on it. 

The way things had happened had been a bitter blow 
for Delbecque and his Gaullist friends. They had not 
themselves planned to launch the rising before late on 
the night of 13 May or the next morning, when they 
hoped Soustelle would arrive, after the conclusion of the 
Pflimlin debate. Now a haphazard Soviet had taken the 
place of their Committee of Vigilance, which they had 
always planned to transform into a Committee of Public 
Safety. However, Delbecque did his best to retrieve 
the situation. He had been otherwise occupied when 
the Governorate-General was being stormed, but soon 
afterwards he went there, announced himself as a special 
envoy of Soustelle, and had his name put down on the 
Committee of Public Safety, with those of a number of 
his friends of the Committee of Vigilance. His rivals on 
the new Committee were no happier. Salan had received 
a confirmatory telegram from Gaillard, sent by agree- 
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ment with Pflimlin before the new Premier had been 
voted into office, empowering him to take all measures 
for the maintenance of order in Algeria till further in- 
structions. The telegram made him virtually arbitrator 
between France and Algeria, and next morning a 
proclamation bearing his signature covered all the 
walls of Algiers. It declared that 'General Salan ... is as- 
suming civil and military powers to assure the mainten- 
ance of order and the pursuit of operations. A Committee 
of Public Safety, formed under the pressure of events to 
make plain the Franco-Moslem population's determina- 
tion to stay French, will maintain liaison between it and 
the army command, which will pass on orders to it/ The 
previous night's insurrectionary victors were not in the 
least pleased with the way in which their Committee was 
being pushed into the background, and Salan, who 
was accepting orders from Paris, had taken effective" 
power. There was only one thing to be done : to call a 
new general strike and to summon the crowds to the 
forum, on the pretext that the sellers-out were in power. 
From that time to the end of the month, there were very 
few moments of the day when the forum could not dis- 
play its quota of potential demonstrators. 

Delbecque had still, however, to achieve his purpose 
of decisively switching the insurrection onto the Gaul- 
list line. It was easier for him to do this since Salan was 
not happy about the situation. The Government had 
stopped all communications between France and 
Algeria since the rising started, and the army could not 
do without outside supplies for more than a fortnight. 
What is more, his own authority had now been circum- 
scribed to the department of Algiers. So he was not un- 
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willing to assert himself when, on 15 May, which 
happened to be a public holiday, Delbecque suggested 
that he should make a brief speech from the 
Governorate-General balcony to the crowds outside. The 
speech was very brief, but its point lay in its postscript, 
Salan said he was with the crowd because his son had 
been buried in a local cemetery. He cried : 'Long live 
French Algeria!* and there were hearty cheers. The 
General turned away, as if to retire. Then did Del- 
becque, who was just behind him, push him into it, or 
did he himself think again? the commander-in-chief in 
Algeria picked up the microphone once more and 
shouted : 'Long live de Gaulle/ 

Committees of Public Safety had of course been set 
up in other Algerian towns, and local officers took over 
the leadership of the civil administration. But there was 
another Algeria-wide movement of which the most spec- 
tacular manifestation was seen in Algiers on 16 May. 
All over Algeria, fraternisation demonstrations were or- 
ganised, in which Moslems took part together with 
Europeans; the two sides fell on each other's necks, and 
both shouted for the integration of the country with 
France and for equality of rights. Thirty thousand Mos- 
lems are estimated to have flocked to the forum on 
16 May. The demonstrations were probably in part 
spontaneous, a result of the extraordinary atmosphere of 
those days; for a time at least, the settlers seemed pre- 
pared to accept the Moslems as equals, as long as they 
could have integration, a word which gave them the 
hope that as little as possible would be changed in the 
Algeria which they had long governed on their own. In 
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part what happened may have been a sample of the 
environment the French might genuinely have created 
had they practised a different policy twenty years or so 
before. But there is no doubt that to a large extent the 
fraternisation demonstrations were organised from 
above. In the capital, Colonel Godard, then commander 
of greater Algiers had helped to round up Moslems by 
a visit to the Casbah. Mass-produced placards were 
handed out to the demonstrators, and they were taken 
to the meeting in lorries. The Moslems who shouted for 
integration that day were very probably the same men 
who in December 1960 terrified the settlers by parading 
with the green and white Algerian national flag, and cry- 
ing 'Long live Ferhat Abbas ! ? But as a result of the de- 
monstrations, an increasing number of Moslems safe 
ones naturally were put on the Committees of Public 
Safety. 

A little later, Soustelle, who had been under virtual 
house arrest in Paris, managed to escape and arrived in 
Algiers. He soon realised that General Salan needed 
some handling, so he refused the position of President 
of the Committee of Public Safety and was content to 
assume the place of 'political adviser to the General'. 

Two days afterwards de Gaulle gave a spirited press 
conference in Paris. He refused to condemn the "seditious 
generals' of Algeria on the not unreasonable grounds 
that the Government had done nothing to punish them. 
'People talk of a threat to freedom', de Gaulle said. 1 
restored it when it had disappeared. Do you think that at 
sixty-seven I am going to start a career as a dictator? I'm 
going back to my home village, where I will hold my- 
self at the disposition of the country/ Salan told the 
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forum crowd next day : 'General de Gaulle's words have 
created an immense hope here. We shall go up the 
Champs Elysees together, and the people of France will 
cover us with flowers/ 

Was that a hint at a landing in France? Preparations 
for an airborne operation were in fact already being 
made, and the Pflimlin Government which the Social- 
ists had now joined was becoming more and more con- 
cerned about the possibility. There was hardly a single 
fighting soldier in France, and it was highly doubtful 
whether those who were available would take up arms 
against their comrades from Algeria if ordered. Defence 
Minister Chevigne had been given the names of 
Generals Challe and Martin, of the general staff, as the 
probable leaders of a military putsch in France. When 
Chevigne learned that Challe later commander-in- 
chief in Algieria, and a leader of the April 1960 Algeria 
European rising had been sending troop transport 
planes to Algeria, he put both him and Martin under 
house arrest in the provinces. On 24 May, in any case, a 
party from Algiers including a Corsican deputy and one 
of Salan's officers landed in Corsica by plane and with 
the help of the local garrison of parachutists took over the 
island and set up Committees of Public Safety. 

On the night of 26-27 May, de Gaulle had a midnight 
talk with Pflimlin. The two men reached no agreement 
at all, but early on the afternoon of the 27th, the General 
issued a communique saying that he had the previous 
day started the regular process necessary to form a 
Republican Government. The communique went on: 
In these circumstances, any action, from wherever it 
came, which threatened public order might have grave 
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consequences . . . and I could not possibly approve of it. 
I expect of the forces in Algeria that they will conduct 
themselves in an exemplary manner under the orders of 
their commanders/ 

Now the communique, insofar as it spoke of de Gaulle 
having started to form a Government, was simply not 
true. President Coty had not called on him to undertake 
the task, and the General and Pflimlin, who was still 
Premier, had arrived at no understanding on that or on 
any other matter the night before. All the same, Jules 
Moch, the strong-man Socialist who had become 
Minister of the Interior, was enormously relieved by the 
appearance of the General's statement. Moch had himself 
received unequivocal information that troops from 
Algeria were going to stage an airborne landing in 
France the coming night. The General had obviously re- 
ceived the same news, and had taken the only measures 
he could to parry the danger. And he had ensured that 
his communique should get into the right hands. He had 
copies sent not only to the news agencies, but to Pflimlin 
and to the chief of the general staff, while a personal 
message was dispatched to Salan in Algiers. 

From that time on, events moved rapidly towards a 
Gaullist solution of the Algiers insurrection problem. On 
the night of 28-29 May, de Gaulle met the Speakers of 
the National Assembly and the Senate. Then Pflimlin 
made an offer to President Coty to resign in de Gaulle's 
favour, and on 29 May Coty sent a message to the 
Assembly naming the General as the new Premier and 
stating that he would resign as President if de Gaulle 
were not confirmed in office. May 30 and 31 passed in 
negotiations. It became certain that they would succeed 
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when the Socialists, by a one-vote majority, decided ti 
vote in favour of de Gaulle. 

May 28 saw the last demonstration in favour of th< 
French regime that the Algerian war had doomed. I 
took the form of a Republican march through Paris, bu 
it was only a pale image of the huge parade that had 01 
12 February 1934 marked the people's will to save th< 
Third Republic from a contemporary threat. Socialis 
Albert Gazier was the only Minister present, but ther< 
were Radical ex-Premier Daladier, who had taken par 
in the 1934 march, Mendes-France, Mitterand, tin 
actor Gerard Philippe, leaders of the trade unions 
and not a few Communists, though they had not beei 
invited. There were tricolour flags, and streamers cal 
ling for the unity of the workers against Fascism 
the Marseillaise was sung, and perhaps 200,000 peopL 
took part. But there was no martial feeling about th< 
demonstration. It seemed as if disgust for the Republi< 
which had shown so much feebleness had destroyed th< 
will to resist its enemies. 

There were of course other possibilities of staving of 
the solution that Algeria's Europeans had imposed 
Moch had considered transferring the Government fron 
Paris to the industrial north of the country : in that case 
the plotters had arranged that tanks from the Frencl 
army in Germany should move in against it. The forma 
tion of a worker militia might have been another answei 
to the plotters, but almost certainly the Communist 
would have been its chief force, and such a plan woulc 
have handed France over to them. 

So de Gaulle had an easy passage when he came tc 
the Assembly on 1 June and read his declaration o 
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policy as Premier-designate : he was voted into office by 
329 votes to 224. Mitterand, speaking for the 83 of the 
224 who were not Communists, said he could not 
accept the ultimatum : accept de Gaulle as Premier, or 
you'll be cleared out. 1 can't forget*, Mitterand said, 
'that de Gaulle has been put forward and backed in the 
first place by an undisciplined army. In law he will owe 
his power to Parliament. In fact he already owes it to an 
insurrection/ 

The General did not hear that, or any other of the 
speeches. He had stalked out of the Assembly as soon as 
he had made his own statement. He had still, however, 
to obtain the full powers for six months and the right to 
reform the Constitution which he needed. When the 
debate on these was dragging out on 2 June, he showed 
a new side of his personality. He came down to the 
Assembly and charmed the deputies over. 
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X 



De Gaulle in Power 



ALGERIA'S European settlers may have 
cheered de Gaulle wildly when he went there early in 
June 1958 to pay his first visit to them. But they were 
to discover only too soon that he was not a ruler made 
to the measure of their desires. The General is not and 
never has been a high Tory in colonial affairs. Opening 
in January 1944 the French African conference of Braz- 
zaville, he looked forward to the day when it would be 
possible for France's colonies in the continent to raise 
themselves to the level where they would be able to 
participate in the running of their own affairs. c lt is 
France's duty', he said, "so to act that things shall turn 
out this way.' What is more, in the September 1958 
referendum on the new French constitution, he allowed 
the African colonies to vote for independence if they 
wished. 

* The General's friends maintain that the liberal inten- 
tions he harboured towards Algeria from the start could 
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not immediately have been expressed, for two reasons. 
Firstly, he could not ignore the presence in the country 
of a million Europeans, nor of the many thousands of 
Moslems who had compromised themselves with the 
French, Secondly he could not go too fast for fear of the 
armv. In any case, the speeches he made on the far 
side of the Mediterranean were, to say the least, equivo- 
cal. He started his first, in Algiers, by assuring the crowd 
in the forum that : 1 have understood you', and he went 
on to declare that Algeria was a French territory with the 
same rights as any other, and that all privileges must 
disappear. But never once did he mention the word in- 
tegration, which had been at the heart of the Algiers 
events of May; he anounced that there would soon 
be new elections with a single college, and invited the 
rebels to take part in them. Back in Paris, he found an 
angry telegram awaiting him from the Algiers Committee 
of Public Safety. This complained, yery understandably, 
that it had been unable to attain from the Government 
any promise of the unreserved integration of Algeria 
with France and went on to denounce the 'regime 
of parties'. De Gaulle had experienced not a few diffi- 
culties in persuading leaders of the various parties 
to join his Cabinet; he replied dryly, to Salan, that the 
committee had no right other than to express, under 
the commander-in chiefs control, the opinions of 
its members. 

The F.L.N. had instructed its supporters to boycott 
the French constitutional referendum in September, 
but official figures represented that eighty per cent of 
Algeria's population had participated and that ninety- 
six per cent of these had voted to accept the document. 
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Strengthened by this evidence of support, de Gaulle 
next month ordered all army officers to leave the Com- 
mittees of Public Safety. On a visit to Algeria, he was 
rather bolder in his views on the political future of the 
country: he spoke of its double basis, being Algerian 
personality and solidarity with France. Speaking at 
Constantine on 3 October he announced a great pro- 
gramme of social and economic development. The 
General promised, among other things, that wages in 
Algeria would be raised to levels comparable with those 
paid in France, that housing would be provided for a 
million people, that two-thirds of the Moslem children 
of school age would be sent to school, that more 
land would be provided for Moslem fanners and that, 
by the creation of great industrial and chemical centres 
and other means, 400,000 new jobs would be found for 
Moslems in Algeria in the next five years. Alas, Algeria's 
population increase figures show that not 80,000 but 
120,000 new jobs a year are needed, and that includes no 
provision for women. And in the first two years of the 
Constantine Plan, when 160,000 new jobs should have 
been created, reliable estimates indicate that only 
45-50,000 were in fact provided. 

Three weeks later, at a press conference in Paris, de 
Gaulle appealed for what he called a peace of the brave' 
in Algeria, either by local peace negotiations or at a 
higher level. The General said that the French Embas- 
sies in Tunis or Rabat would assure the delegates to 
high-level talks of safe passage to France, where they 
would be guaranteed complete security. The F.L.N. 
reply, which was to be often repeated, was that the 
negotiations should be political as well as military. 
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November saw an election landslide for de Gaulle. In 
the Algerian section of the elections, the sixty-nine 
deputies returned, one-third of them Europeans, were 
all for integration, and soon constituted a separate 
group of their own in the Assembly. There was one dis- 
advantage for the General in the accession to the French 
Parliament of this torrent of Algerian Moslem yes-men. If 
he should fail in his endeavours to persuade the F.L.N. 
into negotiations and need a 'third force' to talk with, it 
simply was not there. De Gaulle, incidentally, had set- 
tled the Sakiet bombing dispute, which led to the 
Cabinet crisis that eventually brought him to power, 
on terms more favourable to Tunisia than the Anglo- 
American good offices mission had recommended. 
Under these terms the French garrisons were to be with- 
drawn from all parts of Tunisia except Bizerta by 1 Oct- 
ober, and Tunisia's sovereignty over Bizerta was to be 
recognised; and the only price the Tunisians paid in re- 
turn was to give France the right to build a pipe-line 
over Tunisian territory from the Algerian petrol deposits 
of Edjele to the Tunisian port of La Shkira a pipe-line 
which is now bringing Tunisia a handsome sum of 
royalties every year. 

Two and a half months after de Gaulle had taken 
power in Paris, the F.L.N. revealed that it had set up a 
Provisional Government of the Algerian Republic, the 
G.P.R.A. The names of the nineteen-man Cabinet, 
headed by fifty-nine-year-old Ferhat Abbas, were an- 
nounced at simultaneous press conferences in Cairo, 
Tunis and Rabat on 19 September. Abbas said that the 
decision had been taken by the Committee of Co-ordina- 
tion and Execution, acting on behalf of the National 
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Council of the Algerian Revolution, to which the new 
Government would be responsible and that the news 
had also been given out in Algiers. One of the two deputy 
Premiers, Ben Bella, and the four Ministers of State were 
all in French jails : three of the latter had been taken 
prisoner on the plane which the French had forced down 
at Algiers in October 1956. Apart from Abbas, only one 
of the 'Provisional Government's' members was over 
fifty; he was sixty-year-old Tewfik el Madani, who also 
came from a moderate background, for he had at one 
time been general secretary of the Association of Alger- 
ian Ulema. Belkacem Krim, the other deputy Premier, 
who was also War Minister, was thirty-eight, and was 
known as one of the most brilliant commanders the 
A.L.N. had produced in Algeria. The youngest 
member of the Cabinet, thirty-two-year-old Abdelhafid 
Boussouf, had been in the rebellion from the start, and 
had commanded the Oran Wilaya while barely out of his 
twenties; Minister of the Interior Ben Tobbal was an- 
other former Wilaya commander, as was forty-three-year 
old Armaments Minister Mahmoud Cherif. Two of the 
Ministers, forty-one-year-old Foreign Minister Lamine 
Debaghine and forty-six-year-old Economic Affairs Min- 
ister Ahmed Francis, were doctors. The Information 
Minister, M'hamed Yazid, was a lawyer, who is married 
to an American wife and speaks excellent English. The 
thirty-three-year-old Minister for North African Af- 
fairs, Abdelhamid Mahri, was a journalist, while in the 
thirty-six-year-old Minister of Social Affairs, Ben 
Khedda, Abbas had a fellow chemist; Ben Khedda had 
worked under cover in Algiers on liaisons between the 
different wilayas. Most of the Ministers were or had been 
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members or honorary members of the Committee of Co- 
ordination and Execution. 

France's reaction to the formation of the G.P.R.A. 
was immediate. She announced that any State which 
recognised the new body would be regarded as guilty 
of an unfriendly act. Nevertheless, a large number of 
Afro-Asian and of Communist States have since recog- 
nised the 'Provisional Algerian Government 5 . 
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XI 



The War Continues 



T 

JL HE Algerian war did not stop overnight be- 
cause General de Gaulle had come to power. Indeed his 
accession to office was followed by a wave of F.L.N. 
terrorism in France: Jacques Soustelle, who had 
become one of the General's Ministers, narrowly escaped 
from an attempt on his life. During de Gaulle's pre- 
referendum visit to Algeria, a French troop train was 
blown up. 

For it was and is no use under-estimating the fight- 
ing capacities of the A.L.N. : a correspondent who has 
been with them recently on operations describes them 
as the equals even of the legendary Israeli army. In 1958, 
Pierre Clostermann, Air Force major and deputy for 
Paris, told the Assembly something of his experiences 
of flying in Algeria. Visiting parliamentary delegations, 
he said, were informed that the rebels had no anti-air- 
craft weapons. Yet he, Clostermann, had had his plane 
hit more often and more dangerously in ten months of 
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daily operations over Algeria than in four years of oper- 
ations against the Luftwaffe. 

The French army in Algeria are faced with one major 
technical difficulty and one insoluble psychological 
dilemma in their handling of the Algerian war. The tech- 
nical difficulty is that since rebel terrorism compels them 
to use a very high proportion of their effectives for guard 
duties and other similar purposes, the number of men 
they can put into the field for operations at any one time 
cannot always be relied on greatly to exceed the num- 
ber of the enemy. The psychological dilemma, in a coun- 
try most of whose population was already by 1958 largely 
won to the rebel cause, is this. If the French troops were 
to treat every Arab as a friend till proof of the contrary, 
they would simply lose their men. If on the other hand 
they were to treat every Moslem as a suspect and were 
always trigger-happy, they would merely be doing the 
F.L.N/s work for it 

^ One of the reasons which has tended to make the 
French army unpopular with the population is their ten- 
dency to call up air and artillery support to wipe out a 
village as soon as an operation against it meets with any 
opposition. Douar after douar has been flattened in this 
way, and any effort imaginative elements among the 
troops may have made to renew contact with the people 
has been sabotaged. Clostermann's commanding officer 
made an interesting comment on this when the deputy 
expressed his disgust at being ordered to bomb out of 
existence peaceful villages in Kabylia. 'The trouble is', 
the commanding officer said, 'that they give me jobs 
without giving me the means of carrying them out. I'm 
told to keep this or that area clear of the rebels. Well, 
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when I can't protect a village, I'm obliged to destroy it, 
for my first and foremost duty is to safeguard the lives 
of the soldiers under my command/ 

On the other hand, it would be ridiculous to pretend 
that the A.L.N. are blameless. They undoubtedly have 
to their discredit the haphazard killings of Europeans 
and of Moslems mutilations of the wounded and the 
dead, and torture; though they do claim for some time 
to have been treating fairly such French prisoners as 
they take and to have repatriated to their home countries 
some hundreds of captives they say they have taken 
from the French Foreign Legion. But a new kind of kil- 
ling was triggered off by the fact that Messali Hadj, 
whom the outbreak of the revolt and the foundation of 
the F.L.N. had taken by surprise, would not agree to join 
the latter on any terms that its leaders could accept. 
Messali therefore launched his own armed organisation, 
the Algerian National Movement, or M.N.A., though 
experts agree that this has from the beginning had far 
more supporters among Moslems in France than among 
those in Algeria. The A.L.N. consistently attacked any 
M.N.A. men they could find, and the climax was reached 
when they wiped out three hundred inhabitants of the 
village of Melouza on the grounds that they had sup- 
ported the Messalist body. 

General Challe, who took over as commander-in-chief 
in Algeria in December 1958, at once set about tackling 
one of the military problems with which the French 
were faced. This was that even if the rebels had heavy 
losses in a single engagement, they were always able to 
reform the affected unit with the aid of young Moslem 
recruits who were scrambling to get into the A.L.N. A 
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unit would have to be wiped out completely, or the 
whole business must be started over again. As soon as he 
took over the command, Challe began to plan and to 
launch large-scale operations to clear successive areas of 
Algeria of the rebels and to resettle their inhabitants. 
Thousands of men were used in each operation, with 
the support of artillery, tanks, planes and helicopters 
which theoretically enabled French forces to be landed 
in the mountains at the rebels' heels. The aim was not 
only completely to destroy rebel units, but to break up 
their strongholds and deprive them of zones of refuge; 
for up to now they had possessed arms and supply dumps 
all over the country, with the complicity of the inhabit- 
ants. Challe hoped to annihilate not only the rebel 
regular troops, but the Political-Administrative Organis- 
ation by means of which they maintained a hold over 
the daily lives of the civil population. He aimed to sub- 
stitute for the O.P.A. 'a loyal native structure which 
would enjoy Moslem support'. And in April, 1959, he told 
journalists that there could be a military solution to the 
Algerian war. 

Challe also built a second electrified frontier defence 
line far nearer the Tunisian-Algerian frontier than the 
first, and there is no doubt that his plan of operations 
met with considerable success at first. The rebels, who 
had been taking the field in units of katiba, or company 
strength, started to operate in far smaller groups. They 
staged no such comparatively large-scale operations 
against the French as they had done in 1957 though 
they continued to make numerous guerrilla raids. 

But though roads were opened up for travel, at least 
during the day, in areas where motoring at any time 
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was formerly dangerous, the French were not yet 
at the end of their troubles. Firstly, the smaller rebel 
groups sometimes combined for a deadly ambush, and 
on such occasions they were able to outnumber the 
French. Secondly, there was still little sign of a fall in 
their morale : it was as difficult as ever to get them to 
surrender. Men who have fought with the French army 
say that when one of its communiques announces that 
ten fellagha have been killed and twenty taken prisoner, 
it as often as not means that ten rebels fought to tie death 
and that twenty suspects or hostages were arrested in the 
neighbouring douars. Thirdly, the cleaning-up of sectors 
the army has already dealt with has to be periodically 
repeated. For the enemy is always present, insofar as 
the Moslem population is behind him, and the 'pacifi- 
cation' of an area only lasts as long as the pacifying units 
are there; as soon as they leave, the A.L.N. flows back 
again. Finally, an army can operate effectively only on 
the basis of information about its adversaries, and rarely 
indeed does this come spontaneously in Algeria; hence 
the need for torture. 

Meantime de Gaulle was continuing his not always 
sibylline pronouncements : in an April, 1959 interview 
with an Oran paper he condemned what he called 
'daddy's Algeria'. It was plain by this time that he had 
lost the sympathy of most of the settlers. The Algiers 
parade that marked the first anniversary of the 13 May 
insurrection was a dismal affair. Few people watched 
the march past, flags at the windows were sparse, and 
black paper confetti was dropped along the route. 

It was not until 16 September, however, that the 
General finally crossed the Rubicon. In a statement 
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broadcast on that day, he said that the men and women 
who inhabited Algeria de Gaulle had given Moslem 
women the vote the previous year would soon be in a 
position to decide their fate once for all, freely, in full 
cognisance of the facts. 1 consider it necessary', the 
General declared, 'that this recourse to self-determina- 
tion should now be proclaimed/ 

He went on to say that the Algerians could choose 
one of three solutions. The first was secession, which 
some thought would mean independence, but which 
would in fact lead to appalling poverty, political chaos 
and sooner or later a Communist dictatorship. If Alger- 
ians were to vote for secession, those residents of the 
country who wanted to remain French would have to 
be regrouped which would of course mean partition. 
The second solution was integration with France and 
de Gaulle who had now for nine months been 
President of the Fifth French Republic pointed out 
that this would imply certain difficulties, such as 
equality in every field, including wages, social insurance 
laws and education. The third possibility, which the 
General pretty plainly favoured, was the government of 
Algeria by Algerians, supported by France and in close 
association with her over economy, education, the bud- 
get, and external affairs. There was a limiting proviso 
about this last solution, however. If the Algerians chose 
it, the future internal structure of the country would 
have to be a federal one, so as to guarantee the rights of 
the various communities. 

The settlers were up in arms at once. One of their most 
violent organisations called the General's statement *a 
new insult to our dead'. But Paul Delouvrier, who had 
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been installed the previous year as French Delegate- 
General in Algiers (the title of the French Govern- 
ment's representative there had now been changed) was 
still saying : 1 repeat, we're fighting for French Algeria.' 

Massu, who was still prefect of Algiers as well as a 
general, declared : 'Nothing has changed : pacification 
is still going on and will continue to go on with the same 
means/ Perhaps the fact that the two men's statements 
were not wholly in accord with those of the General 
was due to the awareness by both that right-wing plot- 
ting had started again, and that Massu at any rate was 
tempted to sympathise with it. In any case, the contra- 
diction played right into the hands of the F.L.N. After 
two days of discussions, the Algerian Provisional Govern- 
ment merely 'took note' of the offer of self-determination 
and went on to say that this could not take place under 
the pressure of a French army of occupation. In their 
view it was necessary simultaneously to discuss the mili- 
tary and political conditions of a cease-fire and the 
guarantees which would alone permit self-determination 
to be carried out fairly. 

On 10 November de Gaulle gave a press conference in 
Paris, in which among other things he gave details of 
war losses, industrialisation and education in Algeria. 
He said that since the war started, the figure of dead was 
1,800 European and 12,000 Moslem civilians, 13,000 
French soldiers and 145,000 men of the A.L.N. while 
Moslem auxiliaries and recruits to the French army had 
risen from 43,000 to 182,000 men. Between 1954 and 
1959, he went on, consumption of electric energy in the 
country had doubled, houses built had risen from 12,000 
to 31,000 and five times the length of roads had been 
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built. In the same period, he added, the number of 
children in school had increased from 450,000 to 
860,000. It was an easy enough gambit for the F.L.N. to 
retort, not unfairly, that this astonishing progress would 
never have been realised had it not been for the pressure 
of the rebellion. 

The General had not however called the press con- 
ference merely to go over the record. His main points 
were two. Firstly he repeated that the Algerians would 
have to decide their fate themselves, and their choice 
would be entirely free, though he added that they would 
not be voting for a few years till security had been re- 
stored. Secondly he stated once more his complete 
guarantee of the immunity of F.L.N. delegates who came 
to France to discuss peace. The invitation could hardly 
have been clearer. 

The settlers were furious: there was booing at the 
11 November armistice day ceremony in Algiers. But the 
Algerian Provisional Government responded to the in- 
vitation with what many of its friends regard as a grave 
error of tactics though the General retorted with one 
just as foolish. On 11 November, the G.P.R.A. named as 
its delegates to the peace talks Ben Bella and the three 
other rebel leaders who had been captured in the plane 
forced down at Algiers in October 1956. The four were 
of course all members of the G.P.R.A.; their capture had 
been gross international bad manners by the French, 
but their selection could scarcely have been more tact- 
less. De Gaulle refused their nomination at once. It's 
up to the rebels to come over as we asked them/ he said. 
7 am speaking, of course, of those who are fighting us. 
I'm not speaking of those who are Inors de combat" 
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There is little doubt that it would have been far better 
policy for the General to have offered to receive at once 
those who were hors de combat and those who were 
fighting. Ferhat Abbas could scarcely have declined 
such a proposal, and France could not then have been 
blamed for the failure of the negotiations to start. 

President Bourguiba of Tunisia, who was now the 
rebels' chief host, made it plain that he disapproved of 
the way in which they had treated the de Gaulle offers. 
Alas, all the President could do was to offer his advice 
to the G.P.R.A.; he was not at the head of Algerian 
affairs, and his great talent for negotiation could not be 
used on their behalf. 

But Belkacem Krim, one of the two deputy Premiers 
of the G.P.R.A., and the only survivor still at liberty of 
the nine men who had launched the rebellion, made a 
telling comment in a message to the A.L.N. 'Your fight', 
he told them, 'has forced the enemy to talk of self-deter- 
mination, and to abandon the myth of French Algeria/ 
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XII 

The Battle of the 
Barricades 



I 



ANUARY 1960 brought the outbreak in 
Algiers of the first European insurrection against de 
Gaulle and it all started with a press interview given 
by General Massu, who had been regarded as the most 
loyal Gaullist of all. 

At the end of 1959, Massu seems to have come under 
the influence of colonels of the army psychological ser- 
vice, who had picked up the idea of subversive warfare 
during their captivity in Indo-China at the hands of the 
Communist Viet-Minh. The key idea was that strategy 
and arms counted far less in war than political propa- 
ganda, and the participation of the entire people in the 
conflict : the army must be in the people like a fish in 
water. As long as the F.L.N. continued to be able to draw 
recruits, supplies and information from the masses, there 
was no way out of the Algerian war; the army must per- 
suade these masses that the only future for them lay in a 
French Algeria. But if the troops were to try and wage 
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this sort of campaign, it was absurd to depict the even- 
tual aim as self-determination. That simply meant fight- 
ing to allow the Algerians to proclaim their independence 
under F.L.N. leadership. 

In January 1960 General Massu, to whom the colonels 
had fed a number of other forthright ideas, received a 
German journalist whom General Challe had sent on to 
him, and gave vent to his feelings. He said the army did 
not understand de Gaulle's policy any more. The idea of 
self-determination was acceptable neither to the troops, 
who were fighting to keep Algeria French, nor to the 
Europeans, who wanted integration. The army had 
not hitherto shown its strength, said Massu. Should it 
become necessary, however, it might well impose its 
power. 

As soon as these astonishing statements appeared in 
the Suddeutscher Zeitung, Massu was recalled to France. 
About the same time the right-wing M.R.P. leader 
Bidault, who had been carrying out a great deal of 
Algerian agitation, was refused permission to return to 
Algeria. What is more, A.L.N. groups were making 
murderous raids on European farms in the Mitidja plain, 
at the gates of Algiers. So on 22 January, the same day 
that the civil and military chiefs from Algeria were ex- 
plaining to de Gaulle that 'European public opinion and 
the army must be reassured, or the worst is to be feared', 
two Algerian right-wing leaders were discussing means 
of bringing the Government in Paris to heel. One was 
Joseph Ortiz, head of the paramilitary French National 
Front, which recruited its adherents mostly from the 
Territorial Units : the army had recently given the 
Federation of Territorials a fine building in central 
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Algiers, opposite the post office and down the stair-case 
street from the forum. The other plotter was Lagaillarde, 
who had led the storming of the Governorate-General 
in May 1958 and who was now a deputy. Lagaillarde 
declared that he was going to shut himself in the Algiers 
university buildings with a group of followers, for all of 
whom he had acquired parachutists' uniform. The army 
would not fire, and the myth of its loyalty to de Gaulle 
would be exploded. If he held out for a few days, the 
Government would be forced to order action against 
him, the army would refuse, and they, and he, would 
thus become the arbitrators between the Algerian 
patriots and Paris. 

So on 24 January an inflammatory leaflet was distri- 
buted in Algiers. It read: General Massu, the last 
guarantor of French Algeria, has been sacked. De Gaulle 
wants to have his hands free to sell Algeria down the 
river, as he has sold black Africa, and to make the army 
betray its duty. It's time for us to rise/ Lagaillarde and 
his followers occupied the university; those of Ortiz, the 
new premises of the Federation of Territorials. Barri- 
cades were set up, arms from the Territorial Units 
were brought in, and a general strike of indefinite 
duration was declared, while sympathetic crowds began 
to gather round the two garrisons. Soldiers of the para- 
chutist division which had been brought into town to 
preserve order made not the faintest attempt to prevent 
these sympathisers getting through. And representatives 
of the insurgents suggested to Challe for they and the 
army were in constant touch right through the insurrec- 
tion that he should either declare his solidarity with 
them and help them set up the Committee of National 
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Safeguard which they planned, or simply give them tacit 
approval 

In the afternoon, however, the authorities made up 
their minds to take action. It was decided to send a force 
of gendarmes down the boulevard Laferriere the 
street in the form of a double staircase which descends 
from the forum to clear the crowds from there. Two 
regiments of parachutists were ordered to co-operate 
with them. One of the parachute regiments in fact ar- 
rived at a square at the entrance of the tunnel which 
runs under the university, six hundred yards from the 
boulevard Laferriere, but hesitated to advance further 
because Lagaillarde's followers had placed a barrier of 
lorries across the way, and threatened to fire on anyone 
who approached within thirty yards of the university 
buildings. The other parachute regiment could have 
moved forward to meet the gendarmerie with no trouble 
at all, but it simply did not budge. 

Just after six p.m. the gendarmes started to descend 
the stair-way street, while their commander, Colonel 
Desbrosses, ordered the crowd to disperse. But the gen- 
darmerie was greeted, first with showers of bottles, 
then with isolated shots, and finally with bursts of 
machine-gun fire and with plastic bombs from the build- 
ing held by Ortiz's men. Colonel Desbrosses eventually 
gave the order to retire, and now it was not only from 
Ortiz's headquarters and from the barricades around it 
that fire was opened on them. From the windows of the 
neighbouring flats, civilians took leisurely aim, finishing 
off the wounded who were crawling on the ground: 
there were even women among these marksmen. The 
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gendarmes* total casuality list was nineteen killed and 
one hundred and twenty wounded. 

The next day the boulevard Laferriere was full of 
people who had trekked across Algiers to cheer the 
heroes on. Housewives came with thermos flasks, 
bottles of wine and baskets of food. The Algiers muni- 
cipal council was one of the bodies that sent a dele- 
gation with 20,000,000 francs of credits for the costs 
of the insurrection. One woman brought her son and 
pushed him past the barricades with a final piece of 
advice: 'Don't catch cold/ Then she turned to the 
crowd and announced proudly : 'He's only sixteen, and 
he's going to defend French Algeria/ The parachutists 
who were supposed to be containing the insurgents let 
these visitors through freely and every sort of transport 
was arriving with all sorts of additional arms and 
ammunition for Ortiz and Lagaillarde with just as little 
difficulty. The parachutists, of course, made not the 
faintest attempt to remove the barricades or attack the 
two garrisons. Challe, who was in regular touch with 
the insurgents officers of his were constantly visiting 
them reported to de Gaulle that the paratroop colonels 
had told him that they could not order their men to open 
fire. Premier Debre came over but accomplished nothing 
at all, and Delegate-General Delouvrier made a series of 
fantastic statements : that there were no insurgents in 
Algiers and that there was no disunity in the army 
just a tragic misunderstanding. Addressing Ortiz and 
Lagaillarde, he said he would walk hand in hand with 
them to the Algiers war memorial when the trouble was 
over. This was in a declaration he issued on 28 January 
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announcing that Challe and he were leaving Algiers for 
Blida to be free of political pressure. 

The insurrection was a fantastic affair to watch, for 
after their first day's bout of firing, the insurgents did 
literally nothing. They made no attempt at all to take 
the General Post Office, which was just opposite Lagail- 
larde's headquarters, though it is generally recognised 
that the possession of the means of communication is of 
prime importance in a coup d'etat. They did not try 
to lay their hands on the Algiers radio station. They 
simply sat behind their barricades and waited for the 
troops not to attack them. The whole thing was like a 
large and rather disorderly garden-party. 

Then on 29 January General de Gaulle, wearing his 
military uniform, spoke on the French radio and tele- 
vision. He said that the unity, peace and progress of the 
French people were at stake in the Algerian problem 
and that taking all this into consideration, he had de- 
cided that the Algerians should freely choose their fate. 
When, either as a result of a cease-fire, or of the total 
defeat of the rebels, peace had returned, and when after 
a period of appeasement the people had become 
conscious of what was at stake, they would say what 
they wanted to be. They would not be dictated to, for 
if their reply were not really their own, there might be 
a temporary military victory, but nothing would be 
solved. 

De Gaulle went on to lambaste those who did not 
want this free choice the rebels who wanted the 
monopoly of negotiation, and certain Frenchmen who 
wanted him to abandon the principle of self-determin- 
ation, which he would not do. He denounced the in- 
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surgents, who were trying to force their views on him, 
helped by the uncertainty of certain military elements. 
Challe and Delouvrier might not have wanted to en- 
gage a pitched battle against the two garrisons, he said. 
But the General's conclusion was firm in the extreme. 
No soldier could, without being guilty of a grave offence, 
associate himself even passively with the insurrection. 
Law and order must be restored. The means of doing this 
were various, but it must be done. This he was ordering 
the army to do. 

That was on Friday. It was plain that the insurgents' 
attempt at bluffing de Gaulle into abandoning his policy 
had failed, and army officers and Algerian M.P/s 
started trying to persuade Lagaillarde and Ortiz to 
negotiate their surrender. By Sunday, loyal infantry 
drafted into Algiers had relieved the parachutists, and a 
real siege of the redoubt began. It was announced that 
the leaders would be tried, and that the others would 
be given the choice of going home ingloriously, minus 
their arms, or of joining a parachute unit to fight the 
rebels. In those last hours the trickle of deserters from 
the two garrisons had turned into a stream. And at 11 a.m 
on Monday morning those of them who remained 
marched out minus Ortiz, who had already fled. 

There are good grounds for believing that a swift trial 
of the European insurgent leaders and smart sentences 
on them might have had an admirable effect on the Mos- 
lems. As it was, they were not put in the dock in Paris 
till the succeeding autumn. Lagaillarde and others took 
advantage of the fact that they were granted bail a 
fantastic concession in what amounted to a treason trial 
~^to escape abroad. When the barricades trial finally 
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concluded, on 4 March, 1961, all those actually present 
in court were acquitted. 

But at the beginning of I960, de Gaulle's firm line 
with the insurgents put new heart into the Moslems of 
Algeria. They could scarcely believe their ears; they 
were in far higher spirits than they had been for many 
a long day. Even violent nationalists among them agreed 
that now or never was the moment for the F.L.N. to 
start and carry through secretly if necessary real 
negotiations with de Gaulle. 

Alas, de Gaulle did not seize the chance. Maybe he 
felt once more that he could not proceed too fast be- 
cause of the army. When he visited Algeria a few weeks 
later on a 'tour of messes', his speeches to the officers, 
as reported, made the worst possible impression on the 
Arabs. He did not talk of the government of Algeria by 
the Algerians; instead he stressed the military tasks to 
be performed. 'Our military success in Algeria must be 
incontestable', the General said. If the rebels lay down 
their arms, the army will take them. But I don't think 
they will, so the army will have to go and hunt for them/ 
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>OUSTELLE was dismissed from the Cabinet 
soon after barricades' week. Apart from that, few serious 
sanctions were enforced. The army psychological ser- 
vice, which had been compromised in the affair and had 
given no warning of it, was dissolved in February but 
its duties were transferred to two other organisations. 
The Territorial Units were also officially dissolved, but 
they too continued to exist. 

In June, however, de Gaulle made a new move towards 
peace. He repeated in a speech that his last year's 
promise of self-determination to Algeria had opened the 
way to a settlement there. He said once more that the 
choice offered the Algerians would be completely free, 
and he declared a new point that the journalists of 
the entire world would have full liberty to observe it. 
Once more, the General said, 1 turn to the leaders of 
the rebellion. I assure them that we expect them here in 
order to find together an honourable end to the fighting 
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that is still dragging on, and to decide what is going to 
happen to the arms and the combatants/ 

The G.P.R.A. discussed this offer for a week in 
Tunis, where almost all their Government offices were 
now situated. It was 'easier for them to agree to it, since 
at the turn of the year a meeting in Tripoli of their 'Par- 
liament', the C.N.R.A., had authorised them to open dis- 
cussions with the French on the basis of self-determina- 
tion, subject to ratification by itself of the results. Even- 
tually the G.P.R.A. decided to send an 'exploratory mis- 
sion' of two men to France, not to negotiate, but to dis- 
cover the lines on which France was prepared to con- 
duct negotiations. The mission was led by massive, smil- 
ing Ahmed Boumendjel, former lawyer to Messali and 
U.D.M.A. candidate for the French Parliament, who had 
joined the F.L.N. after his brother Ali had died in an 
Algiers' torture centre in 1957 under suspicious circum- 
stances. 

The exploratory talks took place in the prefecture at 
Melun, not far from Paris, the French representatives 
being the secretary-general for Algerian affairs in the 
capital and an army general. They ended after four days 
in complete failure. The Algerians wanted to know the 
composition, or at least the level, of the French delega- 
tion in the later, substantive talks. They wanted the 
negotiations to take place in Paris; to have facilities to 
contact Ben Bella and his imprisoned companions who 
after all formed part of the G.P.R.A. and to be able to 
give press conferences. On the last point, it may be re- 
marked that it is at least unusual in peace talks for the 
world to be forced to learn the facts about them from 
one side only. Shut away from everyone as virtual 
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prisoners in Melun, the Algerians had all their requests 
refused, and they returned to Tunis. 

It was not until a press conference in September that 
de Gaulle offered any explanation of the tough line his 
negotiators at Melun had taken. He said he could not 
treat with the rebels alone on the whole political future 
of Algeria, nor could he allow a body which was still or- 
ganising murders the free use of the streets, press con- 
ferences and radio talks. But he also expressed a number 
of sentiments of which neither the army nor the settlers 
would approve. He said he understood the movement of 
wounded pride and awakened hopes which had led 
Algeria to revolt, and was aware of the response the 
rebellion had met with in part of the population. He 
could hardly avoid condemning the rebel acts of violence 
and ambushes, but he went on : 'All the same, I recog- 
nise the courage which many of these combatants have 
displayed. I believe they'll automatically form part of 
the Algeria of tomorrow/ 

However liberally the General might express himself, 
things were not moving his way at the moment. There 
was an obvious trend towards the internationalisation 
of the Algerian problem. At the end of the summer, 
G.P.R.A. Premier Ferhat Abbas and an Algerian dele- 
gation set off for Peking and Moscow, where they re- 
ceived promises of Chinese and Soviet armed aid should 
they need it. Opening the Tunisian National Assembly 
in October, President Bourguiba said with fairly 
obvious reluctance that he was in no position to refuse 
passage through Tunisian territory for these Chinese and 
Russian arms, should they arrive. As the autumn pro- 
gressed, the French students' union called for a Paris 
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street demonstration in favour of peace in Algeria; the 
demonstration was banned, and the police handled ex- 
tremely roughly the crowds who formed the overflow of 
the indoor meeting authorised in its place. About the 
same time, sixteen out of the twenty-three Algerian 
senators were demanding simultaneous negotiations on 
a cease-fire and guarantees of self-determination, which 
was just what the F.L.N. asked. More and more of the 
Moslems who owed their election entirely to the French 
authorities were taking the rebel line. 

The General was now plainly thinking in terms of 
another possible course, which might conceivably allow 
him for the moment at any rate to be independent of 
agreement with the F.L.N. This was the working out 
and establishment of an at least provisional new Alger- 
ian constitution. Commissions of Algerian representa- 
tives appointed to prepare plans for the various sides of 
this agriculture, local Government, administrative or- 
ganisation and relations between the Moslem and 
European communities started work in September, 
though it was not long before the Moslem members be- 
gan to leave them. And in November, de Gaulle 
announced his intention of holding a referendum on the 
organisation of the Government in Algeria, pending that 
on self-determination. On 1 December, it was stated 
that the referendum would be held on 8 January, and 
that de Gaulle was going to Algeria to prepare the way 
for it. The F.L.N. naturally denounced the move as a plot 
to impose a constitution on their country. In fact, the 
General's visit to Algeria provided them with an un- 
dreamed-of, piece of incontestably genuine publicity on 
the popularity of their movement. 
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De Gaulle had never proposed to visit Algiers itself; 
there was no doubt that his presence there would have 
provoked wild disorders among the Europeans. Even in 
the smaller centres he did visit, however, there were 
European demonstrations against him: crowds of 
Frenchmen shouting Trench Algeria!' at the tops of 
their voices. The people who took his defence were the 
local Moslems; they raised the cry, first of 'Long live 
de Gaulle ! ' and then of 'Algerian Algeria ! ' The Algiers 
Europeans were not to be deprived of their fun, though, 
just because the General had not condescended to be 
among them. They called a general strike against his 
presence in the country, and organised a series of in- 
creasingly violent demonstrations, in which the police 
were pelted with every form of missile including flower- 
pots, and armour had to be called out. The demon- 
strators expected, as usual, to have it all their own way. 

It did not turn out like that. In the working-class 
quarter of Belcourt, on 10 December, a European 
attempted to force a Moslem to shut his shop in observ- 
ance of the strike. The Moslem refused, the European 
fired, and the first Moslem counter-demonstration was 
soon under way, with European cars smashed or burned 
on the streets. The word spread among the Arabs, and 
the disturbances spread from suburb to suburb; the 
great central depot of the Monoprix store was soon set 
on fire. By Sunday the Moslems were out with the green- 
and-white Algerian national flag, and with banners in- 
scribed The F.L.N. will win' and "Abbas to power' 
while the cry of 'Long live Ferhat Abbas ! ' was raised 
everywhere. The French troops opened fire and sixty 
were killed six Europeans and fifty-four Moslems. 
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That did not stop the Moslems continuing their demon- 
strations, with what were soon forests of nationalist flags. 
The comment of a French officer was : 'We've just suf- 
fered a diplomatic Dien Bien Phu.' The effervescence 
lasted for days and there were similar Moslem demon- 
strations in the other European citadels of Oran and 
of Bone. 

The General had, however, no hesitation in proceed- 
ing with the referendum. The terms of the query sub- 
mitted to the electors were a typical example of what 
logicians call 'the fallacy of the double question'; the sort 
of interrogation which, like 'have you stopped beating 
your mother?' it is impossible to answer with a single yes 
or no. The electorate was asked : 'Do you approve the 
draft law submitted to the French people by the 
President concerning the self-determination of the 
Algerian people and the organisation of the government 
pending self-determination?' There were two articles in 
the law. The first laid down that as soon as security con- 
ditions permitted, the Algerian people should vote on 
the political future they desired in relation to the French 
Republic. The second prescribed that pending self- 
determination, French Cabinet decrees should provide 
for the organisation of government in Algeria on lines 
which would allow for the Algerian people to play a part 
in running their affairs by means of federal and depart- 
mental assemblies and executives; which would promote 
co-operation between the two communities and provide 
for guarantees for each of them; and which would 
include the setting up of bodies to deal with matters 
which concerned both France and Algeria. Now, no 
matter what, Parliament would have discussed and 
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voted each of the two articles separately before voting 
them as a whole if it did. 

The F.L.N. called on its supporters for mass absten- 
tion from the referendum, and there is no question that 
they were obeyed, despite the fact that the army 
exerted its usual pressure in places. Here are the com- 
parative results of the poll in France and in Algeria. In 
France 15,196,668 people voted Yes, 4,995,912 voted No, 
and 6,389,428 abstained. In Algeria, 1,747,529 electors 
voted Yes, 782,052 voted No, and there were 1,775,142 
abstentions and 109,913 blank ballot papers, i.e. 42.4 per 
cent of the electorate did not vote. In the department of 
Setif, Ferhat Abbas's home, there were 51 per cent 
abstentions and in the department of Constantine 53 
per cent. 

The December Algerian demonstrations and the refer- 
endum result may have convinced the General that it 
was no use trying to run the country without the F.L.N. 
In any case, early in 1961 he made fresh peace 
approaches to them. At the beginning of February he 
invited President Bourguiba to Paris for discussions. 
Simultaneously de Gaulle made arrangements for secret 
talks in Switzerland between representatives of France 
and of the G.P.R.A. The General's chief delegate was 
Georges Pompidou, who had once been his principal 
private secretary and was now a director of the Roths- 
child bank. The chief delegate of the G.P.R.A. was 
Ahmed Boumendjel, who had been at Melun. 

The terms of the interview the Tunisian President gave 
after the day he spent with de Gaulle seemed to imply 
that the General was offering the Algerians the same 
sort of independence by stages which Bourguiba had 
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accepted on Tunisia's behalf six years before. Bourguiba 
did indeed say that his interview with the General was 
fruitful, and that he felt he was dealing with a man who 
'wanted to start the process of decolonisation in Algeria 
which would culminate in the country's independence'. 
But he went on to add that in the process of peacemak- 
ing, the Algerians would have to distinguish between 
the essential and the secondary if they were to enable 
de Gaulle to beat the French right-wing. All the same, 
Bourguiba immediately left for Rabat, where Moham- 
med V had just died and where an Algerian delegation 
headed by Ferhat Abbas was expected for the funeral. 
The Tunisian President, the new King Hassan of 
Morocco and the G.P.R.A. Premier met in the first North 
African summit conference. A communique issued 
afterwards stated that the three heads of delegations, 
having heard Bourguiba's account of his talks with de 
Gaulle, felt that tf no obstacles should be allowed to stand 
in the way of direct negotiations between the G.P.R.A. 
and the French within the framework of complete 
decolonisation'. 

Midway through March the French Cabinet issued a 
communique stating its wish to see negotiations started 
by means of an official delegation on the conditions of 
self-determination of the Algerian people and allied 
problems. At the end of the month, simultaneous com- 
muniques issued by the French Government and the 
G.P.R.A. stated that these talks would open at Evian on 
7 April. But in a broadcast to the Algerian people a week 
after the first communiqu^ was put out, Ferhat Abbas 
did not show himself over-optimistic about the prospects 
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of the talks. He said that on the eve of the Evian meet- 
ing not a single problem had been settled : the secret 
contacts between the two sides had resulted in nothing 
more than an agreement to start negotiations between 
official delegations. Indeed Pompidou and Boumendjel 
had found themselves involved in their talks in a series 
of head-on collisions. Thus the French proposed a truce 
agreement by which both sides would remain on their 
present positions. The Algerians feared that any such 
arrangement would prevent them raising the questions 
of the reduction of the French effectives to their 1954 
level, and of a let-up in the omnipresent French gar- 
risoning of Algeria, which in F.L.N. eyes would make 
a fair referendum impossible. Again, the Algerians in- 
sisted that the Sahara should remain under Algerian 
sovereignty, though they were quite willing to accept 
aid in the exploitation of its oil and gas resources. The 
French claimed that it should either remain French, or 
should be put under the sovereignty of its bordering 
States. The Algerians were quite willing to discuss the 
provisional retention of French troops and bases in 
Algeria. The French, on the other hand, wanted to 
retain the base of Mers-el-Kebir as part of French 
territory, making it into a sort of Algerian Gibraltar sur- 
rounded by an industrial hinterland, supplied by the 
natural gas of the Sahara. 

However, the Evian meeting fixed for 7 April never 
took place. Barely a week before the talks were due to 
open, the G.P.R.A. made it plain that they were not 
going to attend, owing to a statement just made in an 
Oran press conference by M. Joxe, the French Minister 
for Algeria. Joxe had utilised his latest Algerian visit to 
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hold consultations with various movements in the coun- 
try, and a journalist asked him whether this word 
'consultations' included Messali Hadfs M.N.A. Accord- 
ing to the Oran press reports, Joxe replied : It's not a 
question of consultations with the M.N.A. I'll meet them 
just as I'll meet the F.L.N.' 

The Algerian nationalists' experiences have given 
them an understandable distrust of the French. Their 
interpretation of M. Joxe's off the cuff remark was that 
France was planning to bring the M.N.A. into the peace 
negotiations on the same basis as the G.P.R.A. and the 
M.N.A. today represents virtually nothing but a handful 
of Algerian workers in northern France. The G.P.R.A. 
had made it clear that it had not the slightest objection 
to the French consulting whoever they pleased about 
peace in Algeria. What they were not prepared to toler- 
ate was that parallel negotiations should be carried on 
with a body that was quite falsely represented as being 
as important as themselves. Joxe was almost certain to 
be head of the French delegation at Evian; he was an 
intimate of de Gaulle's; he could not possibly have 
spoken as he did at Oran without authorisation, claimed 
the G.P.R.A. His words must somehow or other be dis- 
avowed, or there would be no 7 April at Evian. 

The rebel armed activities did not die down, for all the 
prospect of negotiations. Their regular communiques 
continued to report the usual items: mining and am- 
bushes, farms burned and arms seized, railways and road 
bridges sabotaged, telegraph poles cut down and small 
skirmishes. But in addition they staged a series of offen- 
sive actions on the frontiers, in which they claimed to 
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have put a number of French tanks and halftracks out of 
action, brought down planes and helicopters and gone 
over the border to liberate and bring back to Tunisia the 
inmates of the regroupment camp opposite the Tunisian 
village of Sakiet Sidi Youssef . 

There were those who thought that the Joxe remark 
had merely served as a pretext for the G.P.R.A. to refuse 
the 7 April date for the opening of the Evian talks; that 
they had in fact wanted previously to know the contents 
of a press conference on Algeria which the General was 
due to make three days after the negotiations should 
have started. In fact de Gaulle said nothing particularly 
new, and certainly nothing calculated to shock them. 
He did indeed repeat that if Algeria voted for a complete 
rupture with France, France would be forced at least 
temporarily to regroup part of its population, which 
would mean partition at least temporarily. But he 
also said that Algeria was costing France dear, that 
decolonisation was in the interest of the mother country, 
and that he was certain that the Algeria of tomorrow 
would be a sovereign State, externally as well as intern- 
ally. Speaking of the leaders of the rebellion, he said that 
it was difficult for men in their position to envisage the 
establishment of peace and the negotiation of a new 
State, but added that they had an influence over a great 
number of Moslems, and that a number of them seemed 
destined to play a leading part in the first years of to- 
morrow's Algeria. The General's firm attitude towards 
the April rising in Algeria must also have renewed the 
G.P.R.A/s confidence in him, and shown them how non- 
sensical was their old line that he was to be identified 
with the French right-wing. In any case, secret contacts, 
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through the Swiss, between Algerians and French had 
not been broken off. And in the second week of May, 
the two sides announced that the Evian peace talks 
would begin on 20 May. 

Ferhat Abbas marked the new turn of events by a 
most conciliatory broadcast to the Algerian people. He 
repeated that negotiation was not the same thing as 
peace, but he said that an independent Algeria would 
be ready to hold out her hand to France. It was there- 
fore a little unfortunate that the French, on the day that 
the Evian talks started, should have ordered a one-month 
suspension of offensive operations all over Algeria. This 
was the equivalent of a unilateral truce, and prejudged 
the solution of a point on which the French and Alger- 
ians had found themselves in direct opposition at the 
preliminary secret talks, and which was to have been 
discussed at Evian. The G.P.R.A. regarded it as a blow 
below the belt; they had always made it plain that they 
were not going to call off their own operations till 
a political agreement had been arrived at; a revolution- 
ary army gets stale only too quickly. However, both sides 
gave it to be understood that they were determined that 
the negotiations should not fail. They settled down 
quietly to work, the Algerians flying over to the sittings 
by helicopter from their residence outside Geneva. The 
Swiss had put a strong guard over this against any attack 
by French right-wing terrorists, who had murdered the 
mayor of Evian just before the original meeting was to 
have taken place. 

It was perhaps a pity that the Algerian delegation was 
headed by Belkacem Krim, a brilliant soldier but a man 
of the people, and the French by Joxe, a professional 
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diplomat. In any case, they never got down to serious 
discussions. Both put forward their 'positions of prin- 
ciple*, those maximum claims from which any diplomat 
knows he will have to retreat if he is going to reach an 
agreement with his adversary. Both were ready with 
their fall-back positions. The Algerians were prepared 
to discuss compromise proposals with the French over 
guarantees for the Europeans staying on in Algeria who 
wanted to retain their original nationality; the French 
would probably have been willing to recognise the 
F.L.N. as the majority party which would be certain to 
take over power in an independent Algeria. They did not 
have the chance to do so. The process of bargaining 
never started. On the morning of 13 June, Joxe, head of 
the French delegation, declared that they were suspend- 
ing the negotiations 'for a period of ten days to a fort- 
night' because nothing had up till then been accomp- 
lished. The Algerians at once spoke against any such sus- 
pension. Joxe, however, refused their plea for a second 
session in the afternoon, at which they undertook to 
submit compromise proposals. He declined to reduce 
the period of the suspension to a week, and he rejected 
the idea of naming a date for the reopening of the con- 
ference. The whole business had to be started all over 
again. 

The peace talks in fact reopened at the CMteau de 
Lugrin, near Evian, on 20 July, but they lasted less than 
a fortnight and this time it was the Algerians who inter- 
rupted them. Their reason was simple. On most of the 
matters before the two delegations, there seemed reason- 
able hope of a compromise. But the French were refus- 
ing as firmly as ever to recognise the automatic 
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sovereignty of an independent Algeria over the Alger- 
ian Sahara. In face of this inflexibility it was useless, the 
Algerians felt, to go on. In any case it would have looked 
bad in the eyes of the Arab world if the G.P.R.A. had 
continued talks with a Government whose troops had 
just launched an attack on their host-country at Bizerta. 
Finally, the 'F.L.N. Parliament 7 , the C.N.R.A., was due 
to meet in Tripoli in August, and its session would pro- 
vide an excellent opportunity of sizing up the results of 
six months of under-cover contacts and open negotia- 
tions with the French. 

The C.N.R.A. meeting did not confine itself to assess- 
ing what had been done. Its members, who included 
representatives from inside Algeria, implicitly con- 
demned a good deal of past policies when after three 
weeks of discussions they voted for a drastic change in 
the headship of the G.P.R.A. Ferhat Abbas was replaced 
as Premier by Benyussef Ben Khedda, a Minister in the 
first G.P.R.A. who was not only twenty years younger 
but came from quite a different back-ground. Abbas was 
a typical French parliamentarian, a man of peace re- 
luctantly involved in a war. Ben Khedda, though he 
also was an intellectual, with a deceptively mild appear- 
ance, had been in the Algerian rebellion from the start. 
He had played a prominent part in organising the 1956 
Soummam valley congress, which defined the objectives 
of the movement and established the C.N.R.A. and he 
had later helped to direct the battle of Algiers. A second 
change saw deputy premier Belkacem Krim transferred 
to the Ministry of the Interior from the Foreign Minis- 
try, where he was replaced by Saad Dahlab, who had 
long been his assistant there. Ben Khedda and Dahlab, 
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as well as Krim, had been members of the C.C.E., the 
rebellion's executive organisation, from the moment it 
was formed. 

Some foreign observers thought the change in 
Premiership meant that the G.P.R.A/s attitude towards 
France would become tougher and that its politics 
would shift to the Left : Ben Khedda had been a mem- 
ber of two F.L.N. missions to Peking which had pre- 
ceded that of Ferhat Abbas. It seems more likely that 
the aim of the new appointments was simply to increase 
the effectiveness of the F.L.N. in the war, as long as this 
went on, and in negotiations for peace, as soon as these 
started. The war, after all, had been going on for seven 
years and peace talks, counting Melun, for more than as 
many months. It was essential that neither the Algerian 
people nor their leaders should take the continuance of 
the blood-letting for granted, or so the delegates to the 
'F.L.N. Parliament' felt. The final communique issued 
by the C.N.R.A. did indeed talk of 'mobilising the 
Algerian masses in the struggle' but it also reaffirmed 
that a negotiated peace was possible if Algeria's 
sovereignty over the Sahara was recognised. And Ben 
Khedda repeated the statement in his first broadcast to 
the Algerian people from Tunis, which was made in 
Arabic. 

It was therefore more than promising when General 
de Gaulle, in a September press conference, virtually 
abandoned French pretensions to Algerian sovereignty. 
Since this question had been the chief obstacle to the 
success of the previous Franco-Algerian negotiations, 
hopes of peace were rising high among the F.L.N. as 
October came in. 
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1 EFORE the Evian talks of May had even 
started, a new European insurrection had broken out 
in Algiers. It was a good deal more serious than the 
iDarricades week' of January 1960^ The leaders who 
signed the order of the day that officially launched it 
were four generals of whom two, Challe and Salan, had 
been commanders-in-chief in Algeria; the latter had 
been retired from the army as a result of his anti-Gaullist 
pronouncements and had taken refuge in Spain five 
months earlier. The order of the day was a vigorous if not 
a violent one. It established a state of siege throughout 
Algeria, and laid down that people who had directly 
taken part in plans for the abandonment of the country 
would be brought before a military court; 'all resis- 
tance will be broken, from wherever it comes*, the docu- 
ment ended. What is more, the rebel leaders this time 
did not content themselves with sitting still and talking. 
Shortly after midnight on the morning of 22 April, para- 
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chutist units brought into Algiers by them started to 
invest and then to take over official buildings, including 
the Delegation-General, post and telegraph offices and 
the radio station; before 7 a.m. the radio, renamed 
'Radio France', was on the air with the news that the 
army had taken over Algeria. The French Delegate- 
General in Algeria, a visiting French Minister who was 
his guest, and the loyal commander-in-chief, General 
Gambiez, had all been taken prisoners. The rebel leaders 
now set about telephoning across the country to win 
provincial commanders over to their side. 

Behind the insurrection was a new French right-wing 
body, the Secret Army Organisation, or O.A.S., and the 
authorities in Paris had been warned weeks ahead of the 
danger of something happening. They had not paid 
attention to the warnings for two reasons. First a number 
of threats of which they had previously had information 
had failed to materialise. Secondly, about the level of 
colonel in every Government office in Paris or Algiers 
there were men who were against the official policy and 
who were prepared to bury away any dangerous infor- 
mation in their deepest files. Something had to be done, 
however, so early in the morning of the 22nd, de Gaulle 
sent the Minister for Algeria, Joxe, and the chief of the 
General Staff, General Ollie, over the Mediterranean in 
an attempt to get the situation in hand. After a bare 
twenty-four hours in Algeria, flying about it at tree-top 
height in order to escape the radar of the insurgents, the 
two men returned with nothing accomplished. They re- 
ported that there was no way of persuading even the 
most loyal commanders to give the order to fire on the 
insurgent troops. 
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What is more, there now seemed a danger that the 
insurgents might try to do what their predecessors of 
13 May 1958 had planned, bring airborne troops to 
France in order to take over the Government there by 
force. The effectives in France capable of opposing them 
were not over strong, and even of these not all could be 
relied on; the officers of a tank regiment at the gates of 
Paris had planned to arrest its loyal members and throw 
in their lot with the insurgents. There was only one thing 
left to be done : to make an appeal to the people. Just 
before midnight on the night of 23 April, Premier Debre 
went on the air with an appeal that was rebroadcast 
right through the night. He said that information had 
been received that the insurgents were planning a sur- 
prise action against Paris, at whose airports all landing 
and taking-off of planes had now been forbidden. He 
went on to say that he was certain that the entire French 
people would join with all its force in the defence of the 
nation. c As soon as you hear the sirens sounding', he told 
his listeners, 'go out to the airports, on foot or by car, 
and convince the soldiers who have been misled of their 
grievous error. Good sense must come from the heart 
of the people, and everyone must feel themselves a part 
of the nation/ A few hours before, de Gaulle had broad- 
cast a denunciation of the insurgents whom he called a 
quartet of retired generals backed by a group of 
ambitious and fanatical officers. 'In the name of France', 
he said, 1 order that every means, I repeat every means, 
shall be employed to bar the road to these men, pending 
their overthrow. I forbid any Frenchman, and first of 
all any soldier, to obey their orders/ 

Hardly had Debr gone off the air than the first of a 
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stream of volunteers prepared to defend the Republic 
was pouring down to the Ministry of the Interior. They 
came from every political party, from the Gaullists to 
the left-wing Socialists, and it was decided that they 
should be formed into "Civil defence groups for the sup- 
port of General de Gaulle'. Vigilance committees and 
anti-fascist committees were also formed in the suburbs 
during the night : in some places the inhabitants were 
summoned by bugle-calls, in others political party or 
" trade union radio cars went about calling them up. 
Reservists were also called up and residents in central 
Paris were woken during the night by the rumble of tanks 
going in to mount guard over such buildings as the 
Elysee Palace and the National Assembly. In Tunis, a 
statement made by G.P.R.A. Information Minister 
Yazid came near to inviting the French people to rally 
behind the General. Yazid said that the new Algiers in- 
surrection had confirmed that colonialism and fascism 
were the same thing, and that the Algerians' fight for 
liberation was identical with the French democrats' 
fight against Fascism. The Algerian Minister added that 
the G.P.R.A. hoped that the French people would be 
able to mobilise all the country's democratic forces to 
liquidate the last champions of fascism and militarism, 
and declared that such an action would not only help 
to bring peace nearer, but would also preserve the 
chances of co-operation between independent Algeria 
and the French people. 

But though there was great uneasiness in Paris on the 
night of 23-24 April, the Algiers insurgent leaders were 
already beginning to wonder whether they had not lost 
their game. Firstly there was no sign of such regular 
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units as existed in France, nor of the French army in 
Germany, joining in the movement against Paris. That 
fact made any airborne landing in France much more 
risky, and here is where the insurgents' second 
difficulty arose : the Air Force refused to co-operate. 
Forty of its planes had already flown back to France, 
and the pilots who remained flatly rejected any idea of 
ferrying parachutist units across the Mediterranean. 
The third difficulty was that the navy remained obstin- 
ately loyal to de Gaulle : when a parachutist unit had 
tried to advance on Mars-el-Kebir, one of the cruisers 
there had simply opened fire on them. The fourth and 
perhaps the biggest obstacle to the insurgents* victory 
was that the greater part of the conscript troops who 
formed the majority of the French garrison in Algeria 
were one hundred per cent against them. 

It was not because they were 'Communists', as an 
O.A.S. tract was soon ridiculously to call them. Many of 
them believed in de Gaulle; almost all of them resented 
being mixed up in a movement with whose organisation 
and objectives they had nothing in common : they had 
after all been drafted to Algeria to fight the F.L.N., not 
to fight their own head of State. As soon as Debre's talk 
had been broadcast, they pictured with horro? bands of 
trigger-happy Foreign Legionaries and parachutists 
being landed in their own home areas in France and 
indulging there in the same sort of conduct towards 
civilians that they knew the professional soldiers had 
pursued in Algeria. So the conscripts had refused to obey 
the orders of insurgent officers; sometimes they had 
locked them up. They had shouted 'Long live de Gaulle ! * 
when a message from General Challe was being read to 
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them; they had put water in the petrol of machine-gun 
carriers which they thought were destined as reinforce- 
ments for the insurrection. Not only could the insur- 
gents place no reliance on the conscripts; they had to 
waste far too many of their precious troops mounting 
guard over them. 

By midday on Tuesday, 25 April, most of the rebel 
leaders had begun to feel certain that they had lost their 
gamble. There remained one possible card to be played, 
which might provide the parachutists who were the soul 
of the insurrection with new auxiliaries and save them 
from their isolation in the army. This was the disbanding 
of part of the conscript troops, the calling up of eight 
classes of young Algerian reservists, and the official re- 
constitution of the Territorial Units. About 9 p.m. 
General Challe broadcast the new orders, but he was 
already resigned to surrendering. Shortly after 11 p.m., 
a breathless announcer came to the microphone of what 
had been for four days called 'Radio France*. 'Citizens 
of Algiers, all to the forum, citizens of Algiers, all of you 
to the forum ! ' he appealed. There were a few moments 
of silence. Then he continued : 'There's treason about. 
We mustn't let it succeed/ 

A few minutes later the normal woman announcer of 
Algiers radio came to the microphone and stated that 
the usual programme would be resumed. Plainly, 
Government forces had taken the radio station back. 
That did not stop a rush to the forum, on foot and by car : 
by midnight there were thousands there. The first floor 
of the Delegation-General was completely lit up, and the 
rebel generals could be seen within, Zeller in civilian 
clothes. Just before one, he and Challe appeared on the 
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balcony, but the microphone was already dead. They 
disappeared inside and left the building: Challe with 
the parachutists who were evacuating Algiers, Zeller in 
a private car. There was a little mild firing as Govern- 
ment troops took over successive official buildings. The 
end of the adventure could not have been more anti- 
climatic. 

In the days that followed, the Government announced 
a number of measures against the insurgents and 
against the psychological climate of the army and of 
Algiers. Challe and Zeller were among a number of 
generals and other officers who were arrested and put 
on trial Salan and others had escaped and there were 
a large number of other detentions. Three regiments of 
parachutists were dissolved, including one belonging to 
the Foreign Legion. The Algiers press was gagged. 

The trials of the generals and their subordinate 
officers began in Paris at the end of May. Challe and 
Zeller were the first to appear, and some surprise was 
expressed when the Public Prosecutor did not demand 
the death penalty for them, though their crime amount- 
ed to high treason and men had been killed in tihe course 
of the insurrection. There were those who maintained 
that this mildness of the Prosecutor's was due to the fact 
that de Gaulle had let it be known that in no case would 
he remit any sentence passed. Challe, who pleaded that 
he was convinced that Government policy was going to 
lose France Algeria, although she might have kept it, 
was sentenced with Zeller to fifteen years* imprison- 
ment. Fifteen years was passed on a third general, who 
justified his action by saying de Gaulle's April press con- 
ference had persuaded him that any prospect of a 
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French Algeria had been abandoned and that there 
were limits to the principle of military obedience. Then 
the sentences started to dribble down the scale, to seven 
years, to one year with the benefit of the first offenders' 
act, to simple acquittal. The insurgent leaders seemed, 
to many loyalist officers in the army anyway, to be get- 
ting off very lightly. 

Incidentally, 30,000 arms were handed out by the 
army to its civilian supporters when the insurrection 
began. Only 15,000 of these arms had been recovered 
by mid-summer, 1961, 
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XV 



The Future? 



w, 



HAT would have been your impressions of 
Algeria if you had visited it in early autumn 1961? 
Well, in the big European population centres, anyway, 
you would have found French right-wing terrorism 
more than balancing terrorism by the F.L.N. If you had 
been staying at a downtown Algiers hotel, you might 
have been woken up a dozen times between ten p.m. 
and one a.m. by plastic explosions set off by the O.A.S. 
The object? Partly to extract ransom from victims and 
potential victims, as the F.L.N. does. Partly, responsible 
officials would have told you, to try and provoke mass 
Moslem reprisals on Europeans in the hope that these 
might force the army to intervene on the O.A.S. side. 
However, the mass Moslem reprisals have not occur- 
red : undoubtedly there have been strict F.L.N. orders 
against them. And you would pretty soon have found 
that this is by no means the only failure to the debit 
of the O.A.S. The O.A.S. have indeed carried out some 
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technically outstanding pieces of propaganda. Thus 
they have repeatedly interrupted the Algiers radio pro- 
gramme, linked the transmitter to a secret radio station 
of their own and broadcast the voice of their leader, 
General Salan. But there is pretty good evidence that the 
European population has not been won over to their 
side to the point where it is willing to risk trouble. For 
example, late in September, the O.A.S. called for a de- 
monstration in its favour in which Algiers Europeans 
were to have blocked the streets of the town with their 
cars. People simply did not take their cars out that day, 
and this is far from the only O.A.S. summons which has 
been disregarded. 

Nevertheless, numbers of well-informed people would 
have told you that they regard a new attempt at a 
European insurrection as inevitable. For one thing, the 
leaders of the April putsch were let off fairly lightly. 
Then by no means all of them were caught. Not only 
Salan, but a host of others round him are still in under- 
cover freedom, pursuing a constant anti-Government 
campaign. What is more, the conscripts who stood by 
the Government in April found that their attitude to 
the disloyal officers brought them very little credit. So 
it is not surprising that army patrols in camouflage 
uniform are far more in evidence in the streets of Algiers. 
Nor that the offices of the Delegation-General should 
have been evacuated from their position overlooking the 
forum and moved out along the coast forty miles east 
of the capital, to save the representatives of the French 
Government from popular pressure'. 

If you had gone up-country from Algiers by train, you 
would have noticed an indication of insecurity, caused 
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by the other side, in the flat every engine pushes before 
it to avoid being blown up on a F.L.N. mine. On the 
heights above you would have seen an occasional square, 
stone, French guard-tower, with a tricolour flag flying 
above it. Had you travelled by car, you would have 
found that there are roads eighteen miles outside Algiers 
on which it is not safe to travel after nightfall, and that 
there are many roads which are still opened up every 
morning by armoured cars, which close them in the 
evening, picking up and towing in stranded vehicles. If 
your journey had taken you any way up-country, you 
would have been liable to find your road occasionally 
lined by recumbent telegraph poles, sawn down by the 
F.L.N. You might well have asked yourself how Europ- 
ean farmers could continue to carry on under such con- 
ditions. The answer, though few of them will admit it, is 
that they pay tribute to the F.L.N. The editor of a lead- 
ing Algiers right-wing paper publicly admitted that his 
lorry-drivers paid such tribute to get through with the 
papers across Algeria during the night hours. 

Had you visited a country town, you would likely 
enough have found many streets barred by barbed wire, 
some completely, some partially, with flap gates that 
could be closed in case of trouble. You would have been 
told that the wire was placed so as to prevent F.L.N. 
terrorists returning after an outrage to the houses which 
are regarded as their probable hide-outs. In some towns, 
you would have found all the cafe windows covered by 
grilles. Had you been a guest of the army, you would 
undoubtedly have seen some of the schools, youth 
centres, girls' training centres and sports centres run up 
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and down the country by the army's Special Administra- 
tive Services, or S.A.S. You would very probably have 
been impressed by the work that was being done in these 
places for the country's young, and older, people, 
though when you saw how new most of the buildings 
were, you might have asked yourself why the job had 
only been got under way after the outbreak of the 
rebellion in 1954. If you had any independent contacts 
at all, you might have been told that any S.A.S. officers 
who expressed unorthodox ideas were promptly rele- 
gated to the bled the back country. 

Your impressions of Algeria then would have been 
twofold. You would think of it as a country where a 
great deal is being done for the Moslem inhabitants a 
great deal too late. And you would have found it a land 
to many of whose inhabitants insecurity is a daily pre- 
sence. If you had the luck to talk to thoughtful people of 
both sides, Moslem and European, you would have 
found them agreed on two things: firstly that in- 
dependence is the only way out of the country's present 
predicament and secondly that there is now no way of 
barring the F.L.N, from the leadership of the movement 
that brings that independence. If that is so, must the in- 
dependence of an Algeria which numbers nine Moslems 
for every European necessarily mean the continuance of 
mutual rancours, an eventual blood-bath, a mass evac- 
uation by the European population, or partition? On 
reflection, it does not seem necessary. 

Algeria's Moslem inhabitants, and their friends, will 
tell you that they have suffered cruelly under the one 
hundred and thirty years of French occupation, and 
more particularly during the seven years of the war. The 
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successive land-confiscations of the last century, neces- 
ary to provide plots for the settlers who streamed in, re- 
duced many Moslem land-owners to the situation of 
share-croppers or mere labourers. Not even their religion 
is their own, for all the pledge General de Bourmont gave 
the day that Algiers fell in 1830. Moslem imams, and all 
Moslem religious leaders, are named by the French pre- 
fect, and have to submit their sermons to the authorities 
before preaching them. But what most hurts the Mos- 
lems particularly in the towns, is the continual offence to 
their cherfa, their dignity. It isn't only the rich Europ- 
eans who are privileged in Algeria : all Europeans are 
privileged, from doctors down to road-menders, who 
are inevitably made foremen because of their racial 
origin. A liberal European told me a pleasing story to 
illustrate this inequality. He said a Moslem friend of his 
had recently been elected mayor of a rural commune 
with a population of 10,000 and, being a simple man, 
went to ask the local tax official how he was to set about 
assessing local rates. 'Do I charge so much for one cow, 
twice the same for two, four times for four and so on', 
the new mayor inquired. 'That's right*, the tax official 
replied. Back in his commune, the mayor approached the 
biggest proprietor, a European, who had 80 cows, and 
told him : 'You've got 80 cows, but I'm going to let you 
off lightly and assess you on 70.' 'Not on your life', the 
European replied; Tve never been assessed on more than 
four.' The European's cows were all full-fed on admir- 
able forage, yet poor Moslems, who had to pasture 
their single cow by the roadside, had to pay the full rate 
for it 
Yet even today there is far less resentment against the 
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French among the Moslems than might be thought. 
That is particularly true of the Algerians with a French 
culture who form such a high proportion of the rebel- 
lion's leaders. In appearance and speech, they are 
as French as any Frenchman Ferhat Abbas's radio 
addresses were invariably in French and it is difficult 
to imagine them renouncing that background entirely. 
They have promised the French of Algeria Algerian 
citizenship if they want it, and they have declared them- 
selves willing to discuss guarantees for those who want 
to remain French. They have also stated, with obvious 
good sense, that they want Europeans to stay on after 
independence, for they have a crying need of tech- 
nicians. 

The French community, of course, claim to have 
dragged the country out of a state of medieval poverty 
and bad cultivation, though the testimony of travellers 
who visited Algeria in the eighteenth century may raise 
some doubts about that. There is no question that they 
have endowed Algeria with a fine network of roads and 
railways, with the beginnings of modern industry, with 
a framework of administration and with a system of 
public education. But there is no question, either, that 
the Europeans have consistently monopolised the impor- 
tant positions in the former and that till the start of the 
rebellion at any rate, a Moslem had fifteen times less 
chance than a European of access to the latter. At the 
beginning of the war, there were 113,000 State and semi- 
State employees in Algeria, of which 33,000 odd were 
Moslems. But in the top, administrative grade, the Mos- 
lems were not only in a minority, they were in a tiny 
minority. Moslems occupying posts in this grade num- 
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bered 145 in 1956 and 239 in 1957, out of a total 
of 7,000 odd officials. As to the schools, in principle Mos- 
lems were admitted to these on the same footing as 
Europeans. But schools were simply not built in the 
country districts where there was no European popula- 
tion. At the start of the rebellion, therefore, out of 
200,000 Europeans between the ages of twenty and fifty, 
180,000 had enjoyed a primary and 30,000 a secondary 
education. Of the 1,600,000 Moslems in the same age 
group, only 100,000 had been to a primary school and 
a bare 3,000 to a secondary school. 

The class of the European population which feels it 
has most to fear from Algerian independence is that of 
the unskilled and semi-skilled labourers. They are in 
direct competition with the Moslems, and unlike the 
wealthy Europeans, they cannot sell their fortunes and 
transfer the proceeds overseas in drafts. It is therefore not 
surprising that Father Scotto's working-class parish of 
Bab el-Oued should have furnished by far the largest 
contingent to the insurgent garrisons during ^barricades 
week'. The F.L.N. have publicly stated that they want 
these people to stay in Algeria as well as the more skilled 
technicians. But however great their good faith, it must 
be doubted whether public pressure from their own sup- 
porters will allow them to keep their promise. 

For Algeria is a poor country. There is incontestable 
evidence that the standard of living of its Moslem in- 
habitants has actually been falling over the past two 
decades, owing largely to work by the French medical 
services that had cut the death rate and increased the 
birth rate. Four hundred thousand Algerian labourers 
work in France, and it is calculated that the money they 
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send to their families over the Mediterranean keep two 
or three million people in Algeria alive. There is not 
enough land in the country. Even if all the lands of the 
settlers were to be redistributed to Moslems, there 
would not be enough plots, by many thousands, to pro- 
vide holdings for all those who want them. Algeria's cry- 
ing problem of unemployment and underemployment 
would remain entire. Would foreign labourers under 
these circumstances, even if they had in the meantime 
acquired Algerian citizenship, find themselves over- 
popular? 

Algeria can no more stand on its own feet economic- 
ally as an independent State than can any other under- 
developed country. General de Gaulle's proposal of con- 
tinued French economic and cultural association with 
Algeria is solid common sense. The G JP.R.A. themselves 
have declared themselves willing to accept some sort of 
such association, though they will naturally claim to 
choose the forms it takes. The trouble about the General 
has been that, like the G.P.R.A. so often, he has been 
wildly tactless. He has tried to force down Algeria's 
throat as a condition of its freedom what should have 
been offered, and promptly accepted, as a present. 

It will probably require more self-adaptation by 
Algeria's Europeans than by its Moslems if the two com- 
munities are to settle down and live amicably within 
the framework of a single State. The Europeans will 
simply have to throw overboard their view of themselves 
as the master race. To some extent this idea is due to 
sheer ignorance, like that of the conscripts newly drafted 
from France who, seeing unemployed Algerians squat- 
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ting in the sun the whole day, come to credit the legend 
of the 'born lazy Arab'. A young settler at an Algiers 
party gave a remarkable example of this ignorance. He 
said he had been at school and to the university in 
Algiers, and exercised a profession there, but it wasn't 
till 1954 that he had realised that there was such a thing 
as a Moslem problem in Algeria. It had taken the revolt 
to make him realise that the 9,000,000 native Algerians 
might want a say in determining their destiny. Till that 
date, they had been mere lay figures in the background 
of his life. 

There is one not unreasonable ground for concern by 
thinking Europeans about their position in a new in- 
dependent Algeria. This is that in the new State the 
F.L.N. will inevitably, for some years at any rate, occupy 
the position of the single Government party which holds 
sway in so many under-developed States. Nobody in 
principle likes the idea of a party system that provides 
no room for a coherent and organised opposition. 

Examples can be multiplied to make the point that 
the single Government party is the only instrument that, 
in the beginnings of an under-developed country's 
Statehood, can efficiently mobilise popular energies 
for the tasks of national development. There is, however, 
a drawback to this single-party system. Inevitably it 
restricts freedom of speech. Trade unions and other 
bodies organisations of women, youth or what-have- 
you tend to speak as mere echoes of the ruling party's 
ideas. The Europeans may feel that they will suffer the 
more from this restraint on free speech since it will 
emanate from a body which is the mouthpiece of the 
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opposite community. They will also fear, with some 
grounds, that the newly independent Algeria under its 
single party will emerge as a Socialist State : all newly- 
independent under-developed countries have opted for 
a greater or lesser measure of Socialism. Will not they, 
as Frenchmen for what proportion of them, after all, 
will accept the G.P.R.A/s offer of Algerian citizenship? 
have more to fear from these measures than the native 
Moslem Algerians? 

Facts, however, have got to be faced. The integration 
of Algeria with France is a dream of the past. If it were 
carried out, the rates of population growth are such that 
by the turn of the century Algerian Moslem deputies 
would be holding the balance in the French National 
Assembly, which is not quite what the right-wing settlers 
desire. There are few people who believe that at this 
time of day it would be possible for de Gaulle to rake 
up a 'third force' of Algerian Moslems, free of any links 
with the F.L.N., who would be willing to run whatever 
provisional Algerian institutions he might set up. Parti- 
tion of the country, of which the General and his acolytes 
have spoken, could only lead to its division into a rich 
European zone including the three largely European 
cities of Algiers, Oran and Bone and an impoverished 
Moslem area. That could lead only to fresh bitterness 
and indeed to more violence. 

More and more thoughtful men everywhere are agreed 
that the only way of ending the Algerian war unless 
it is to be internationalised is to grant full and un- 
restricted independence to Algeria, and to digest the 
fact that the F.L.N. will emerge as the ruling party in 
the new State. It can only be hoped that representatives 
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of the two communities will not only agree to bring this 
independence into effective existence by mutual con- 
cessions but will combine to make it work. 

October, 1961 
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